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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


TRYING TO MELT THE SOLID SOUTH 


¢ H that this too, too solid South would melt!” was the wish 

of President Roosevelt four years ago, as he was pictured 
\yy a clever cartoonist, and more than one other Republican Presi- 
dent has cherished the belief that he cculd warm the South up to 
the melting-point. Mr. Taft is the latest to undertake the task, 
right in midwinter, and his efforts form the main topic of discus- 
sion in the Southern press. He began several weeks ago, as 
noticed in these pages, by indorsing laws restricting the suffrage, 
altho he firmly opposes the “ grandfather clauses” and other devices 
for admitting ignorant whites to the suffrage, while excluding the 
blacks. He is making his winter home in the South, and there are 
dinners and speeches and conferences in various Southern cities, 
and the Taft headquarters at Augusta, Ga., is the Mecca for a)) 
Southerners who have hope of a white Republican party in that 
section. Mr. Taft has gone so far as to announce the genera) p)an. 
He says: 


“The Republican organization is to be maintained in all the 
States, and efforts made to increase the ranks of the Republican 
party as fully as possible. With the purpose, however, of securing 
the assistance of those who do not desire to ally themselves with 
the Republican party as Republicans, but only wish to act inde- 
pendently of the Democratic party in national campaigns, it was 
thought best to secure the names of those who would take charge 
of this independent movement in each State, with a view to their 
subsequent organization at a time when such political action would 
be opportune.” 


In his speech at Atlanta on Friday evening of last week Mr. 
Taft denied that he was acting with partizan intent and intimated 
that he would make a radical change in the method of choosing 
Southern office-holders. He said in part: 


“The direct local effect of a national Administration upon the 
South is chiefly through its local officials, appointed and exerci- 
sing their functions through the section, and therefore the expression 
of the Administration toward the Southern people takes its color 
in the character of those officials. The Administration may be 
properly held accountable and its policy determined by the quali- 
fications, fitness, and standing of the men appointed to represent 
it in the districts and States of the section. I realize therefore 
that expressions of sympathy with the South and an earnest desire 
to bring it closer to the central Government in thought and action 
and feeling will have comparatively little weight unless this ex- 
pression is accompanied by such appointments in the South as 
shall prove this sympathy to be real and substantial. 

“The difficulty of making proper selections in a part of the 
country where the sensibilities of the people are different from 
those of one’s own section, where conditions of society differ so 
radically, and where there are no accredited representatives selected 


by the people of the same party as the Administration, is very 
great indeed. It is a question of evidence and of evidence difficult 
to get, and when secured hard to weigh, because it is only judg- 
ment and estimate and genera)ly not a mere statement of aconcrete 
fact. 

“All I can say with reference to the future policy of the Admin- 
istration in the South on this subject is that I expect to spare no 
effort to find out the facts in respect to the character of the pro: 
posed appointees, and so far as in me lies to select those whose 
character and reputation and standing in the community commend 
them to their fellow citizens as persons qualified and able to dis- 
charge their duties well, and whose presence in important positions 
will remove, if any such thing exists, the sense of alienism in the 
Government which they represent,” 


The view of those Southerners who favor the new movement 
was strongly put by Gen. Rufus N. Rhodes, editor of the Birming- 
ham Mews (Dem.), who said in a speech inviting Mr. Taft to 


Birmingham : 


“Judge Taft, if you knew the heart and head of the men of the 
South, and particularly of Birmingham, you would know that they 
regard the result of the last election as a benediction from God 


A)mighty himself to the peop)e of the South over their own protest.” 


Another Southerner, Dr. Hannis Taylor, of Mobile, Minister to 
Spain under President Cleveland and now professor of constitu- 
tional and international law in Columbia University, writes a 
strong article in The North American Review pointing out that 
“since John C, Breckinridge touk his seat as Vice-President, 
March 4, 1857, no Southern man has been elected President or 
Vice-President of the United States. Nay, more, within that 
period of fifty years no Southern man has ever been nominated 


seriously for either office.” He goes on to say: 


“The Solid South has ceased to be of any value to anybody. 
The time has arrived when the dullest and most bigoted mind 
must perceive that political readjustment and realinement are for 
the South an imperious necessity. The solidity of the South, on 
sectional lines, is a calamity to the nation as a whole, because it 
prevents the reincorporation of a section, once in revolt, in such a 
way as to wipe out the last vestiges of the Civil War. The solidity 
of the South, on sectional lines, is a calamity to the South herself: 
first, because it makes political success on that basis impossible ; 
second, because it keeps her in the attitude of a conquered prov- 
ince, so far as the eligibility of her leading statesmen for the 
supreme offices is concerned ; third, because it dwarfs her politi- 
cal genius through abnormal conditions that prevent that kind of 
competition out of which her great men arose in the past. While 
the South still has many very able men at Washington, the com- 
ment is general that the one-party system is thinning their ranks 
every year.” 


It can not be said, however, that the Southern papers show much 
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CAPT. QUENTIN RANKIN. 


THE NIGHTRIDERS LEAVING THE 


COURT-HOUSE AFTER CONVICTION. 


THE VICTIM OF A NIGHT “FROLIC” AND THE SEQUEL. 


response to the warming-up process as yet. Several of them re- 
frain from open opposition, however, and the Atlanta Constitution 


(Dem.) goes so far as to declare: 


“Tf solidity is to depend upon tradition, much of it now grown 
mythical, it becomes a political anachronism anda farce. The 
South can not, nor will its liberal-minded and conservative citi- 
zens attempt, nor do they desire, further to curb independence of 
political thought and action. In the future the Democratic party 
must hold the South, if it continues to hold it unbroken, not as an 
asset, convertible to any purpose, but upon the merits of its plat- 
form and policies. In other words, the intelligent Southern voter 
will no longer permit himself to be controlled by tradition that 
does not apply to conditions of to-day. He has a sense of convic- 
tion and he proposes to exercise it.” 

General RKhodes’s impassioned remark quoted above is made the 
text for stern rebukes of its author by the Charleston Post (Dem.) 
The Mobile Regzster 


(Dem.) declares the South has clung to Democracy all these years 


and the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.). 


because it “prefers principles to the joys of office-holding,” and it 
adds that ‘ 


‘ 


something more than patting on the back will be needed 
Considerable ad- 
miration for Mr. Taft was felt by the editor of the Macon 7e/e- 


to move a people so firmly set in their ways.” 


graph (Dem.) before election, he admits, but now that he appears 
as a party manager when he ought to be rising above party to ad- 


minister the Government for all the people, the editor confesses 
his disappointment and disgust. Such a beginning he declares to 


be “unfortunate,” “discouraging,” and “inexplicable.” 
The Richmond WVews-Leader (Dem.) disposes of the matter in 


this downright statement : 


“By knowledge and patience we may mix oil and water, we may 
teach a cat and a dog to live together in peace, a deer and a hound 
to love each other, a wolf and a sheep to dwell in harmony in the 
same cage without fear on one side or ferocity on the other, but no 
power or skill, bribery, cajolement, or force will induce the masses 
of the white people of the South to give their confidence or their 
support to any party which represents or stands for negro equality 
in politics.” 

A Northern Republican view of the matter may be seen in the 
following optimistic editorial from the New York 77zbune-: 

“The vote cast last November inthe Southern States shows that 
there is to-day a promising chance of upsetting the old order below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The Border States have already parted 
with Democracy because its national policies have not coincided 
with what they considered the public interest. Delaware and West 
Virginia are now strongly Republican. Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Maryland are in the balance, with the tide running against the 
Democracy. Many people are accustomed to think that the other 
Southern States are hopelessly Democratic. But such is not the 
case. Mr. Bryan’s plurality over Mr. Taft in Tennessee last fall 
was only 17,284 in a total vote of 257,515. 











In North Carolina the Democratic plu- 
rality was 22,041 in a total vote of 252, 160. 
In Arkansas Mr. Bryan won by 30,336 
and in Oklahoma by 11,848. In these 
four States there is an efficient Republi- 
can organization, and the Republican 
party is experiencing a healthy growth. 
As an opposition it is already much more 
formidable than the Democratic opposi- 
tion in many Northern and Northwest- 
ern States. Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Oklahoma together elected eight 
Republican Representatives last fall. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the two Dakotas, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, and Colorado 
together elected only ten Democratic 
Representatives. 

“In Virginia, Florida, and Georgia 
dissatisfaction with the irrationality of 
the present political situation is also in- 








THE NIGHTRIDERS GOING TO THE COURT-HOUSE. 


In the lead is Tid Burton. 


Robert Ransom is seen over Cloar’s hat. These six were sentenced to death. 


The third man is Garrett Johnson, the fifth is Sam Applewhite. 
rear group, with a dark shirt, is Arthur Cloar, and the short man behind him is Fred Pinion. 


creasing. The Democratic ticket polled 
in November only 62.9 per cent. of the 
total vote in Florida, 59.9 in Virginia, 
and 54.5 in Georgia.” 


Leading the 
The face of 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL D. J. CALDWELL, 
At whom two shots were fired during 
the course of the trial. 


THE JURY WHO CONVICTED THE NIGHTRIDERS. 


JUDGE JOSEPH E. JONES, 


They brought in a verdict of guilty, regardless of the risk to their Who is threatened with death by the 
own lives they incurred by doing so. nightriders. 


MEN WHO RISKED THEIR LIVES TO DO JUSTICE. 


NIGHTRIDERS SENT TO THE GALLOWS 


\ J HILE it has long been the custom of Northern papers to 
criticize the South for its toleration of crimes of violence, 
it has remained for a Tennessee court, dealing with a case of 
lynching, to give what is considered one of the most striking exhi- 
bitions of fearless enforcement of the law ever witnessed in this 
country. On the night of October 19 Capt. Quentin Rankin and 
Col. R. Z. Taylor, officers of the locally hated West Tennessee 
Land Company, were summoned from their beds in a little back- 
woods hotel on the shores of Reelfoot Lake by a band of masked 
and cloaked nightriders. Captain Rankin was hanged to a tree 
and shot, while Colonel Taylor broke away and escaped in the 
darkness amid a storm of bullets. So promptly did Governor 
Patterson set the wheels of the law in motion that within less than 
three months eight leaders of this band were convicted of murder, 
six of them receiving the death sentence, the others twenty years 
in the penitentiary. As the Washington Post remarks, this trial 
took place “amid conditions so inflammable that it required only 
a spark of cowardice or indiscretion on the part of the court to 
have set blazing virtual anarchy.” 
“The unexpected, the impossible, has happened,” exclaims the 


Columbia Szafe. As many other South- 


lay down his life “if by the sacrifice my county and State could be 
rid of the terrorism and outrages of nightrider moblaw.” Some of 
the men on trial were playmates of his early boyhood, and he asked 
the jury if it thought he would demand the blood of his childhood 
friends if his oath of office and the ends of justice did not demand 
it. It was pessimistically predicted by the outside press that in 
view of the peculiar conditions and the alleged local sympathy 
with the prisoners a verdict of guilty was not to be looked for. 
The unexpected result, however, is hailed with congratulations 
from all parts of the country. “It is the death-knell to night- 
riding,” says the Nashville American, while the Baltimore Vews 
holds it up as “an example the whole country should benefit by.” 
These views are echoed in the press of all sections, North and 
South. The Atlanta Journal shudders to think of what the moral 
effect of a mistrial or an acquittal would have been. “The con- 
viction of these men,” says the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
“marks the turning-point of nightriderism toward its decline.” 
The growth of the movement, it adds, “would have meant chaos 
and ruin in this country.” 

This trial, destined to an important place in the history of South- 
ern Civilization, was the outcome of a series of organized crimes 


in the Reelfoot Lake region which culminated in the murder of 





em papers point out, only those who 
know the local conditions can realize 
how great a triumph for law and order 
the outcome is. Every witness against 
the nightriders spoke with the knowledge 
that he was endangering not only his own 
life, but the lives of those dear to him. 
Many of these witnesses had to be guar- 
anteed free transportation out of the 
State, so sure were they of assassination 
at the hands of the prisoners’ friends 
and sympathizers. The same danger 
lurked for each member of the jury. 
Two shots were fired at Attorney-Gen- 
eral Caldwell in the streets of Union City 
during the trial, and it was known that 
Judge Jones was among those sentenced 
todeath by the band. Throughout the 
trial a guard of armed soldiers was in 














constant attendance in the court-room. 


SCENE IN THE COURT-ROOM. 


The Attorney-General, referring to the The prisoners are ranged along the wall in the background. At the left appear the bayonets of the guards. 


threats which were constantly reaching 
him, said in court that he would gladly __ prisoners’ friends, 


Judge Jones is on the bench, and Attorney-General Caldwell, with his glasses showing on his vest, sits in front 
of the military. The trial was conducted in momentary expectation of an armed attempt at rescue by the 
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Captain Rankin. The Nigntrider Society was recruited chiefly 
from among the fisher folk of Reelfoot Lake, a body of water of 
which the West Tennessee Land Company had recently acquired 
possession. The chief grievance of these fishermen lay in the 
restrictions set by the company upon the fishing privileges which 
they and their fathers before them had regarded as their right by 
the grace of God. Their position, according to a Union City 
correspondent, was stated in the following words by Old Tom 
Johnson, the first leader of the band: 


“It’s like ithis heah, stranger. God he put them red hills up 
theah. An’ he put some of us poah folks that he didn’t have no 
room for nowheah else up theah, too. An’ then he saw that we 
could=’t make a livin’ farmin’, so he ordered an earthquake, an’ 
the earthquake left a big hole. Next he filled the hole with watah 
an’ put fish in it. Then he knew we could make a livin’ between 
far~in’ and fishin’. But along comes these rich men who don’t 
have to make no livin’, an’ they teil us all that we must not fish in 
the lake any mo’, cause they owns the lake an’ the fish God put 
theah foh us. It jus’ naturally ain’t right, stranger; it ain’t no 
justice.” 


The same correspondent goes on to say that while the primary 
object of the band may have been to combat a real or imaginary 
injustice to the community, it soon became an instrument of tyranny 
and personal vengeance, with a record of crimes of constantly in- 
creasing magnitude and brutality. Thus from the burning of docks 
and other private property they progressed to midnight whipping 
—their victims being women as well as men—and finally to mur- 
der. 


“Nightriding,” says the Knoxville Seztine/, “began as a 
frolic, and the nightriders’ pranks never ceased to be funny until 
Captain Rankin was left cold in death.” The jury, says 7he 
Sentinel, fulfilled its duty under the law, even if the outcome is 
“a sad ending for a picnic.” There is a strong sentiment in Ten- 
nessee supporting the verdict, says the Mobile Register. while the 
Nashville Banner asserts that “no intelligent, honest man can 
sympathize ” with the methods of nightriderism. Says the Atlanta 


Constitution + 


“The nightriding spirit had spread from its birth-ground—Ken- 
tucky —across into Tennessee, and with its spread it gathered evil 
strength. More than that, there had been sporadic outbursts of 
it in other sections, until almost every Southern State has had a 
taste of this peculiar form of lawlessness. 

“The time had come for its determined and effective suppres- 
sion. The South's reputation for law and order was at stake. In 
the murder of Captain Rankin, unfortunate as it was, .he oppor- 
tunity came for vigorous and salutary action. 

“The Tennessee authorities were not found wanting. 
the emergency with the law and they have conquered. ...... 

“There are other members of this desperate band yet to be tried. 
The evidence, which will not be lacking, must disclose the nature 
and degree of their guilt, and when it does the full punishment of 
the law should be visited in each case. 

“Inno other way can these desperado bands be effectually bro- 
ken up, and destroyed they must be.” 


They met 


After drawing an interesting analogy between bands of night- 
riders and political “rings,” the Louisville Courier-Journal goes 
on to lament that its own State of Kentucky has not measured up 
to Tennessee’s standard in dealing with the former evil. Thus 
we read: 


“The law has not yet avenged the assassination of Hiram Hedges. 
The pathetic picture of that husband and father shot down in his 
own front door, for no other reason than that a band of ruffians 
considered it good tactics to commit a murder to put intimidation 
upon a firmer footing, and make more clearly understood their 
utter contempt for the law and its representatives, remains fixt in 
the mind’s eye of every one in Kentucky who is above the indorse- 
ment of assassination as a business policy. The spectacle of a 
widow and orphans without redress can not be blotted from the 
imagination. 

“A short time before the Reelfoot Lake murder a negro family 
was slaughtered near Hickman by a mob of Kentucky ruffians—an 
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offshoot of nightriderism enjoying a frolic under the protecting 
wing of the organization. Whathas been done about it? Whatis 
to be doneabout it ? In Southern Kentucky an unoffending negro 
was called from his bed, marched into the highroad, commanded 
to run, and shot in the back. The crime was surely not less 
worthy of punishment than the murder of Captain Rankin! It is 
as unnecessary as it is humiliating to recite the list of unpunished 
nightrider crimes in this State. Perhaps it is true that there is to 
be no more disorder, but for Kentucky to drop the prosecution of 
investigations looking to the conviction of those guilty of crimes 
already committed is culpable as the action of the authorities in 
Breathitt, where sundry indictments for crimes of violence were 
dismissed because Edward Callahan and the Deaton clan agreed 
not to murder one another or the county judge. 

“Governor Willson has predicted a harvest of convictions. A 
large proportion of the citizens of the State would be glad to see 
the prediction fulfilled. In the mean time, congratulations to Ten- 
nessee upon the results of the Union City trial. Congratulations 
to the South and to civilization in North America.” 


The Reelfoot Lake nightriders are estimated at about two hun- 
dred strong. Twenty are still in prison awaiting trial. Arthur 
Cleveland Hall, who has investigated the situation for the New 
York /udependent, finds that fully 90 per cent. of the community 
“has been and is strongly with the nightriders, not countenancing 
in any way their serious crimes, but believing that the fishermen 
and farmers of the lake region have been greatly wronged, or at 
least very hardly dealt with, under the cloak of law.” 


HOW SENATOR TILLMAN EMERGES 


F it was President Roosevelt’s intention to annihilate Senator 
Tillman by his message showing up the Senator’s relation to 
Oregon land deals, he has not been entirely successful, to judge 
from the newspaper comment. Many of the editors agree that 
Mr. Tillman has been indiscreet, and, as he himself confesses, 
“disingenuous,” but few think he has done anything that called 
for Secret-Service burrowings famong his private papers, or for 
Presidential fulminations. 

The charge against the Senator was made in a letter from the 
President to Senator Hale, published in the morning papers of 
January 9, and is, briefly, that Mr, Tillman wished to buy some 
Oregon land at $2.50 an acre that was being illegally held at a 
higher price and so, in the President’s words, he proposed “to use 
his influence as Senator to force the Government to institute a 
suit which would make it easy for him personally to obtain some 
of the land.” The President’s detectives found among Mr. Till- 
man’s papers a letter dated February 15, 1908, in which he wrote 
to his Western attorneys: 


“Of course, if I decide to make the tender and go into the law- 
suit, I will bear your proposition in mind, but I would have you 
understand that nothing I do here in the Senate will be done be- 
cause of any personal purchase of any of the land. If I can suc- 
ceed in causing the Government to institute suit for the recovery 
of the land and make it easier for others, as well as myself to ob- 
tain some of it, I shall do it without regard to the dealings with 
your firm. 

“T still want to get some of the timber land, if it is possible, and 
as it is probable that Mr. Lee or some other representative of mine 
will be in your country in the next two months we will leave the 
matter of payment for the initiatory steps and subsequent proceed- 
ings in abeyance for the present. Any contract we might make 
will be entirely apart from and independent of my work here in the 
Senate. I will be glad for you to hold in reserve eight of the best 
quarter sections of which you have definite information, and I will 
in the mean time press the investigation and other work here which 
will facilitate the final purchase and in effect obviate the necessity 
of your making any case in the courts at all.” 


Four days later he said in the course of a speech in the Senate: 


“T have not bought any land anywhere in the West nor under- 
taken to buy any. I have made some inquiries, as one naturally 


would, in roaming through the West.” 
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This apparent discrepancy the Senator explained, in his defense 
delivered on the floor of the Senate January 11, as follows: 


“Now about the lying: My letter of February 15, of which the 
President secured a photographic copy, antedates by four days 
my statement in the Senate that I had not bought any land or 
undertaken to buy any, and the President considers this positive 

















FRAZZLED ! 
—Farren in the Boston Hera/d. 


proof of falsehood. 1 did not say I had not considered the pur- 
chase of land; I did not say I had not contemplated the purchase 
of land, because I had done both...... ; 

“1 was, perhaps, disingenuous, but a moment’s thought will con- 
vince any honest-minded man that, as I had not signed any papers, 
had not paid any money, had taken nobody’s receipt, the usual 
processes by which one ‘undertakes’ to buy land, I was speaking 
accurately, and not falsely. Everything hinges on the meaning 
of the word ‘undertaken ’and my use of it. Did I mean to conceal 
the fact that I was anxious to buy some of the land? Not at all. 
Did I mean to attack Dorr as a swindler, when I myself was en- 
gaged in a dishonest and dishonorable transaction ? That is what 
the President would have people believe. Can I be justly charged 
with falsehood when, if I had told the Senate of the entire trans- 
action, it would have made no difference whatever, while I would 
have been charged with intruding my private affairs into a public 
discussion ? Just what law did Ibreak? What wrong 


Tillman is hard hit. The strongest editorial we have seen on this 
side of the question appears in the Troy 77#es, which says: 


“When Tillman, of South Carolina, entered the Senate chamber 
applause greeted him. When he finished his speech there was a 
dead silence. He had convicted himself. It was the end of Till- 
man. 

“The discredited Senator admitted he had been ‘disingenuous.’ 
The admission was fatal. This Southern Roman has been yelling 
his honesty for years in the forum, which he occasionally turned 
into an arena, and has been savagely denouncing other men as dis- 
honest. Now all he can say in defense, and he reads his plea to 
keep from miring himself, is that he has committed no crime, has 
violated no law and that it was ‘a little one.’ He had not been 
charged with violating a law. His own correspondence was his 
accuser, and it charged him with insincerely mingling his public 
opportunities with his private advantage, and it was for attacking 
just such a combination of motive and deed that Tillman wona 
conspicuousness in which he never ceased to glory. He may not 
have violated law; he always pretended ignorance of that. But 
he has claimed to be a master and a servant of ‘cornfield law,’ and 
it is ‘cornfield law ’—the straightforward, unconcealing candor of 
act and word—which is now giving the old wielder of the pitch- 
fork a taste of its tines. Tillman has been impeached by his own 
witness—the letters whose genuineness he admits. 

“This exposure hurts Tillman and it makes the Senate uneasy. 
But it was necessary. The Senate itself had demanded just such 
information. Congress has intimated that it did not exist. When 
it comes it hits in the bull’s eye a conspicuous Senatorial target. 
one which, if words mean anything, the people were entitled to 
believe immune. 

“President Roosevelt in hunting through various American 
jungles has struck big game. But the public likes him because he 
is not afraid of the biggest of them, and because he holds his duty 
to the people paramount. If Senators wish to save their hides, 
they must not roam through forbidden timber.” 


On the other side the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) accepts the 
Senator’s explanation of his use of the word “undertaken” as 
“strictly correct,” and quotes the Standard Dictionary and Web- 
ster’s in support of the claim. The New York 7Z7yes (Ind.) be- 
lieves that candid men will acquit Mr. Tillman of the charge of 
untruth; and the Atlanta Georgian and News (Dem.), recalling 
that “even his worst enemies have never dared to say that he was 
not scrupulously honest,” declares that the presumption of inno- 
cence is in his favor. Says the Washington /lera/d (Ind.): 


“After all, Senator Tillman’s surest defense rests upon an hon- 
orable public record. No one has been ready to believe him dis- 
honest or corrupt, and everybody will regret that he has been dis- 
ingenuous, as he admits, or that he overstept the bounds of official 
propriety, as his own defense would seem to show. © The relative 





did I do or contemplate? According tothe report of 
the Attorney-General in answer to the resolution which 
I introduced, and which passed the Senate, Harriman, 
the President’s dear friend, still holds in defiance of 
law upward of two millions of acres of the best lands 
of Oregon and California, and refuses to sell them at 
any price. I never expected and could not under the 
terms of the law as I construed it get more than seven 
quarter sections for myself and family, one for my 
private secretary, and one for Mr. Lee, making nine in 
all. This in the aggregate would mean that I would 
obtain through my activity here, as the President’s 
charge is, nine quarter sections, or 1,440 acres, at a 
cost of $4,500. Will the President undertake to say 
that I have lost my right to buy land because I ama 
Senator? Can the President deny that my activity 
secured the passage of the resolution instructing the 
Attorney-General to bring suit for the recovery of this 
land for the use of actual settlers? If Harriman and 
others like him are made to disgorge by reason of these 
suits, shall the fact that I was endeavoring to buy a little 
pittance of the land be used as the basis of a charge of 
being a liar and a corrupt Senator to be disgraced ?” 














The Republican press in general declare that Mr. 
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YOU CAN’T HIDE THAT LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL. 
— McWhorter in the St. Paul Despatch. 


WHEN THE 


monetary insignificance of the deal he contemplated, in view of his 
known personal probity, acquits him of corrupt motives, and we 
are willing to believe that in his own mind the public interests in- 
volved far outweighed the private.” 

Some think the President’s effort to justify his use of the Secret 
Service by exposing Tillman has had just the opposite effect to the 
one he intended. This affair “is conclusive proof that the Secret 
Service has been misused,” avers the St. Louis Repudlic (Dem.), 
which believes with the Wilmington S7a7 (Dem.), the Indianapolis 
News (Dem.), and o‘her papers that he worked up the case out of 
The Norfolk 
whole proceeding 


personal spite against the Knight of the Pitchfork. 
Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) declares that “the 
smacks of personal government, is repugnant to American institu- 
tions, and is abhorrent to American sentiment,” and continues 
warmly : 


“The step from surveillance by hired mouchards of the official 
conduct of Senators and Representatives to watch and ward over 
their personal habits is so short that to tolerate the one innovation 
is to invite the other. Once let the postulate be granted that Con- 
gress can not be trusted to honestly carry on the public business 
without secret supervision from the White House, then the conclu- 
sion becomes forgone that representative government is a failure 
and that the people need the strong arm of a dictator to protect 
them from the consequences of their own incompetence. That 
Congress should be asked to become the instrument of its own 
degradation shows in what contempt President Roosevelt holds 
all constitutional prescriptions and all commissions issued by the 
people to their employees except that which he holds himself. The 
President ‘has already maintained and employed the detective 
agency in disregard of the limitations of the law. That Congress 
will condone that usurpation and bestow upon him carte blanche 
for the future to dog with hirelings the footsteps of its members 
is inconceivable. To do so would be to sign the death warrant 
of its own usefulness as an exponent of the popular will and de- 
positary of the public confidence.” 


To this we oppose an equally warm rejoinder from the New 
York Z£vening Journal: 


“The Congressmen of the United States refuse to permit the 
Secret-Service agents of the country to investigate their doings— 
at least they try to prevent it. They say that it is an outrage for 
spies to watch Congressmen. 

“Why? \s a Congressman any better than a merchant who 
imports goods from Europe ? Who pays for those Secret-Service 
detectives? Does not the public pay their salaries? Should not 
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the public be consulted as to the uses made of the public’s secret 


agents f 

“Can anybody but a scoundrel be harmed by the investigations 
of Secret-Service detectives? Isn’t it just as important to the 
public that a Senator or a Congressman selling himself to Arch- 
bold should be caught, as it is that a merchant should be caught 
cheating the custom-house ? 

“Why shouldn’t the secret agents of the people of this country, 
since the people have secret agents, investigate on behalf of the 
people everywhere, from the White House down to the custom- 
house examiner ? 

“Does anybody fear investigation except the dishonest man ? 

“The Senators and the Congressmen need not take any high and 
noble, dignified stand. The owner of this newspaper read to the 

















THE LEGISLATIVE STRAIT OF MESSINA, 
—Bushnell in the Cincinnati 77mes-Star. 


“COORDINATE BRANCHES” 


people of the United States letters proving that there are bought 
scoundrels in both branches of Congress. And both branches of 
Congress swallowed that shameful pill pretty mildly. They didn’t 
seem at all startled when it was proved to them that some of their 
body were in the pay of Archbold, of the Standard Oil. Why do 
they get so excited when Roosevelt, having before him those proofs 
of Congressional, shameful dishonesty, very wisely and properly 
decides as the public representative to see if he can’t catch a few 
more Congressional scoundrels ?” 


THE RESENTMENT OF TENNESSEE CITIES 
AT PROHIBITION 


W HY try to force prohibition on the cities where it is impossible 

to enforce it? This is the question which the urban press 
of Tennessee are indignantly asking their readers as an aftermath 
of the passage of the State-wide prohibition bill by the State Sen- 
ate, which practically insures the final establishment of one more 
Southern commonwealth under the sign of the full water-pitcher. 
That the passage of the bill was a surprize to those sections of 
Tennessee containing Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga is evi- 
dent when it is noted that almost the combined press and _ busi- 
ness influence of these communities were actively opposed to it. 
“The business and commercial interests of these cities are almost 
solid against this arbitrary and damaging legislation,” says the 
Nashville American. “Why should such unfairness and undemo- 
cratic and tyrannical spirit be shown toward the cities ?” asks the 
Nashville Banner, The Chattanooga Z7mes pleads that four- 
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fifths of the voters and taxpayers of that city are unalterably op- 
posed to the “passage of a law especially directed to the abridg- 
ment of their rights to govern and control their own local affairs.” 
“Every professional organization, every laboring organization, 
and a majority of the prominent business organizations are against 
prohibition in Memphis,” says the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
which goes on more at length thus: 


“There is more in this opposition than the loss of revenue to the 
city and the injury that will be done to business. 

“Certain it is that a majority of the people of Memphis are not 
for State-wide prohibition. 

“We believe the leading objection on the part of those against 
prohibition is the knowledge of the futility of the measure. It is 
felt here that public sentiment not being behind it, the law would 
not be enforced. The traffic would become outlawed, yet public 
sentiment would not be strong enough to have the law observed. 

“It was a hard fight in Memphis to enforce the Sunday law. 
Our political rulers made it an instrument for gathering in votes. 
In order to whip the saloon people into line, the lid was put on 
tight. Then, when they were in line, the lid flew off.” 


The Nashville American is incensed over what it believes is 
political treachery in the passage of the bill. It says in part: 

“No question is ever settled until it is settled right. Under the 
provisions of the bill which was driven through the Senate yes- 
terday, there is neither right nor justice, neither common sense 
nor practicability. 

“The frenzied prohibition forces, under selfish leadership, may 
whip their bills through legislative halls, but they will have diffi- 
culty in making those whose sensibilities have been outraged ob- 
serve them, 

“So far as this newspaper is concerned, if these measures are 
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THE NEXT CONGRESSIONAL RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


PROMISES TO BE A JOYOUS OCCASION, 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


FAIL TO 


placed upon the statute-books, no matter how unjust they may be, 
it will do its part to see that they are enforced, but it will never 
sanction the method of their enactment. No honest newspaper 
can. 

“The American is a Democratic paper. There is not one drop 
of yellow blood in its veins. It is owned and edited by Demo- 
crats, by Tennesseeans whose every heartbeat is for Tennessee. It 
can adapt itself to conditions; it can submit to injustice, but the 
road is not too long nor the night too dark for it to falter in the 
face of the traitors within its own party and the enemy without— 
that enemy which has ever been a curse to Tennessee and will be 
again if given the opportunity. ; 

“Defeat may come through the treachery of members of its own 


household, but dishonor never by its own acts. Those Democrats 
who yesterday forgot the declarations of their own party, who 
voted to sustain the principles of George N. Tillman and Clay 
Evans and Newell Sanders, may lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that they have done right, but the unterrified Democracy of 
Tennessee will renounce them in thunderous tones the next time 
the ballot-boxes are opened.” 


The Knoxville Seztine/, the only advocate of State-wide prohi- 
bition which we have read from Tennessee, in‘a long editorial on 
the economic side of prohibition, takes up the accusation that the 
new measure will throw thousands of people out of work and de- 
prive the cities of many thousands of dollars of direct revenue. 
We read: 


“The same sort of dire prophecies were made for Knoxville, 
and not one of them has been accomplished. The 114 places of 
business occupied by Knoxville saloons and the property used for 
wholesale liquor distribution before the sale of liquor was forbid- 
den in this city are all occupied. The business of the city has 
gone ahead in spite of the general depression last year. Economi- 
cally, Knoxville makes a better showing than Chattanooga in spite 
of the large liquor trade which has been concentrated in Chatta- 
nooga, or better said, on account of it. Crimes have been greatly 
diminished. The people are generally employed and the authori- 
ties say that never has the general level of temperate and indus- 
trious living been as high as it is now.” 


The comment of the country press of Tennessee it is supposed 
will be as strongly in favor of the prohibition success as its city 
contemporaries are opposed to it. The movement has gained its 
chief impetus from this source and it is in fact acknowledged that 
the passage of the bill is a complete victory for the rural districts 
in their attempt to force the cities into dry territory. Ninety-two 
of the ninety-six counties of Tennessee have been under prohibi- 
tion laws for some time. 


CALIFORNIA'S ANTIJAPANESE BILLS 


ALIFORNIA is “at it again,” in the words of the Hartford 
Courant. Three bills have been introduced into the Cali- 
fornia legislature designed to prevent Japanese from being directors 
of corporations in that State, to segregate Japanese children in 
separate schools, and to compel the Japanese to live in separate 

















HOW THEY FEEL. 
The longed-for spring comes so slowly. 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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quarters of the towns and cities. The Courant believes that these 
measures, if passed, will seriously affect our friendly relations with 
Japan, and the dispatches tel] us that strong criticism is already 
appearing in the Japanese press. The Hartford paper says warn- 
ingly : 

“Tt is a very chumpy idea that the men of the Far East will ac- 
cept this sort of degrading treatment as merely a harmless fad of 

















From “Puck.” Copyrighted, 1908, By permission. 
HOW TOUCHING ! 


THE BENEVOLENT BEAST.—‘“ Now, my dear sir, your bullet 
won’t hurt we. Iam strong enough to resist it. But think, I be- 
seech you, of the deadly effect it will have upon my small competi- 
tors!" —Glackens in Puck. 


this country, or will, in the long run, stand such unjust treatment. 
If California really carries this sort of thing through, she will 
knock the common purpose of the American and Japanese govern- 


ments to be good friends higher than Gilderoy’s kite.” 
The Washington Post says similarly : 


“It is little wonder that the yellow press of Japan is as much in- 
censed over this kind of legislation as the yellow press of the United 
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States would be over a proposal of the Japanese Parliament to 
prohibit American business men in Japan from doing business 
under the laws of that country. In fair-mindedness, at least one 
of these bills must be acknowledged as a surprizing piece of dis- 
crimination, since nearly all Japanese enterprises in this country 
are carried on by corporations. Why a merchant from Nippon 
should forfeit the right, on account of his nationality, to carry on 
his trading in the United States in the manner permitted to a Fin- 
lander, a Turk, or a Hottentot is something which can be ex- 
plained only by the vinegary genius who conceived the bill. 
“However, let the Japanese newspapers understand that the 
sentiment of the United States is not represented by that of a few 
gentlemen in California seeking to curry political favor. Nor is 
even the sentiment of California’s citizens in general so manifestly 
unfair. California certainly does not encourage Japanese immi- 
gration, and it has no desire to share its future with the yellow 
peoples, but it bears the Japanese merchant classes no malice. 
It would not seek to destroy their business merely because it pre- 
ferred bringing up its white, red, and yellow children in separate 
schools. Let the fuming pens in Tokyo preserve their wrath a 
while until they learn the fate of those bills. It wil) be time 
enough for them to gush out their rage’ when the bills are passed.” 


A new Exclusion Bill is in preparation in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, under the supervision of Secretary Straus, 
says the New York 77zbune correspondent, which will aim to ad- 
mit al] Chinese, Japanese, and other Asiatic peoples except “the 
coolie, or laboring classes,” and other classes already excepted, 
such as criminals, paupers, etc. The Japanese Government has 
kept its word so well in limiting the coolie emigration to this 
country that in the direct movement of laborers between the United 
States and Japan during 1908 more went home than came here, and 
in the total movement, direct and indirect, only 185 more arrived 
at our ports than the number who departed. Of course the hard 
times in 1908 affected all our immigration in this way, but it is 
believed that the Japanese Government did its part. Secretary 
Straus says: 


“If there was any question in the minds of any one that the 
Japanese Government was not keeping its promise in preventing 
the emigration of its coolies to the United States and Hawaii, it has 
been effectually removed by these figures. This may be said to 
end the much-talked-of ‘Japanese question,’ which caused so much 
worry in the minds of a great many worthy people a year ago. 
The Japanese are dealing squarely with us and ought to be given 
credit for it, in view of the fact that there was so much criticism 
of their motives and actions in 1907.” 





TOPICS 


The Senate is loitering on the doorsteps of the Ananias Club house.—New 
York World. 

THE cold wave in Washington has settled down between the Capitol and the 
White House.—New York World. 

SENATOR PLatT and Mr. Nat Goodwin start the New Year well by not get- 
ting married again —Ohio State Journal. 

THOSE in authority should place a guard around the German language. 
George Ade is in Berlin.—Chicago News. 

A GENIvs is a man who takes the lemons that Fate hands him and starts a 
lemonade-stand with them.—Elbert Hubbard. 

WHEN aman can’t graft in Pennsylvania without getting into trouble it looks 
like the dawning of a new era.—Chicago Tribune. 

Our forecast for the year is that there will be a marked falling off in presi- 
dential messages early in March.—Ohio State Journal. 

Witt the President kindly state whether membership in the Ananias Club 
is for life or expires March fourth?—Providence Journal. 

TuatT loud, squeakish sound that you hear is Mr. E. H. Harriman prying 
the New York Central Railroad away from its present stockholders.—Washing- 
ton Post. 

Burciars in St. Louis stole a complete set of Roosevelt’s works, We are 
curious to know how the President would classify this style of malefactor.— 
Cleveland Leader, 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ is modestly allowing himself to be interviewed on the 
beauty and attainment of the American woman. Has Mr. Sienkiewicz a new 
novel coming out? He has.—Chicago Post. 


IN BRIEF 


THERE are lots of things about Venezuela that lead us to regard it as the 
Boni de Castellane among nations.—Ch1cago Record-Herald. 


NOTHING strange in the fact that a Washington lawyer has made $17,000 
out of gas. Some have beaten this record.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


MayBE the President should have a larger salary, but it is to be remembered 
that the Government furnishes the typewriter ribbons.—Chicago News. 

THERE is a mild suspicion abroad that the Ways and Means Committee 
regrets its precipitancy in summoning Mr. Carnegie.—Atlanta Constitution 

Wit areal Turkish Parliament in full operation there seems to be no further 
reason why the Sultan shouldn’t have a perfectly corkirg time.—Indtanapolis 
News. 

Yvan Sui-Kat is leaving China because of rheumatism in his leg. The treat- 


ment for such rheumatism in the case of high officeholders over there is to ampu- 
tate the leg near the collar-button.—Chicago Post. 


TRoopPs are being massed on the Servian frontier, but owing to the fact that 
the moving-picture machines are being used elsewhere it is not likely that any 
serious trouble will occur.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Proressor Hunt, of Princeton University, says Esperanto may serve a utili- 
tarian purpose, but ‘‘can never rise to the plane of language as an expression of 
thought for the highest ends.’ Why not use it for messages to Congress? —-New 


York World. 


THE Americans and Europeans in China think the removal of Yuan Shi-Kai 
was a step backward. They should console themselves with the reflection 
that China can not take many steps in that direction without reaching the ead 
of the road.— Florida Twmes-Ussion. 











ai FOREIGN COMMENT " 


THE CHANCES OF PEACE IN EUROPE 


URKEY’S acceptance of Austria’s offered indemnity of $10,- 
800,000 for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
regarded as removing the main obstacie to peace between the two 
Powers, and leaving no prospect whatever of a warlike collision 
between the Sultan andthe Emperor. But all the Balkan difficul- 
ties have been by no means settled. The signatories to the Berlin 
Treaty, which Austria has violated, have still to be appeased. 
Bulgaria, a revolted Turkish province, has yet to make its peace 
with Turkey, and Servia and Montenegro are still in a ferment. 
The Times (London) has drawn down upon itself the fury of the 
Austrian press because it has not ceased to harp upon Francis 
Joseph’s high-handed violation of internationa) obligations, which 
The Times holds to be the real crux of the present situation. 
Thus the London organ remarks : 
“The notion which has taken possession of many of our old 


friends in Austria-Hungary, that this country is animated by an 
unreasonable enmity to her, and is seeking by all manner of 
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THE POSITION OF SERViA AND ITS EXPOSED CAPITAL ON THE 
DANUBE FRONTIER, 


—From the London Sphere. 


Machiavellian intrigues to injure and to abase her, is an example 
of the limit to which suspicions of the kind may be pushed. We 
regret the existence of such a feeling, and we resent the action of 
those who seek to trade upon it for their own purposes, but we are 
sure that, when Austrians and Hungarians are able to consider our 
conduct coolly, they will be convinced that it has never been un- 
friendly to their best interests. . . . They are the most conserva- 
tive State in Europe, and they must finally recognize that a)) that 
we have done, and are doing, is to vindicate a fundamentally 
“conservative principle of European Jaw, which they themselves 
were especially forward to uphold when others threatened to 
infringe it.” 

The violation of the Treaty of Berlin constitutes a real casus 
belli, in the eyes of the Paris Zzmps, which is supposed to be the 
organ of the Foreign Office. Quite independently of Turkey, 
which is not mentioned in the article quoted below, Europe is piled 
high with inflammable material. This temperate and judicious 
journal thus expresses the views of French statesmen and their 


fears of war, even while Austria and Turkey were negotiating a 
settlement which has since been accomplished : 


“The chancelleries, by their inert optimism, unless they are care- 
fu), will end by dragging Europe into theabyss. It is time to utter 
a cry of alarm and toremind those who need reminding that above 
national greed and national vanity is the well-being of Europe, that 
is, the maintenance of peace. No one party is exempt from blame 
in the matter, and if the Aus- 
trian papers exhibit a con- 
tempt for their obligations to F 
their country, the Russian 
papers are just as violent and 
the English papers much 
more violent. This clatter 
of the press, from whatever 
quarter it comes, is absurd 
and detestable. Jt is degrad- 
ing us, Europeans as we are, 
to moral defeat and political 
catastrophe. We are simply 
fooling the world when we 
talk of the progress that has 
been made in international 
union. Such union has neither 
been accomplished nor is its 
accomplishment near at hand. 
Let us plainly express our 
opinion. We fee) more reluc- 
tance now than we did three 
months ago. Of the three 
Powers who are arbiters of 
peace or war, Germany re- 
mains’ undecided, France 
keeps silence, England is sul- 
len. If any one thinks that 
peace is toceme in this way, he 
is most grievously deluded.” Copyrighted, V. Angerer, Vienna. 

















FRANCIS JOSEPH IN HUNTING 
COSTUME. 


The German press, fairly 
represented by the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), are of opinion that England is responsible for the 
present terror and alarm that is dominating the political atmosphere 


of Europe. To quote from an editoria) in this Ber)in journa): 


“The little peoples of the Balkans are powerless in the matter, 
Turkey will not draw the sword excepting from dire necessity. 
Russia has still to recuperate after her recent defeat. France 
gives us the joyfu) assurance that instead of kindling the 
conflagration, she will 
render possible a mutual 
understanding between 
the two antagonists. 
Austria-Hungary, while 
coldly resolute in main- 
taining her position as 
a great Power, by no 
means desires a passage 
of arms. Germany and 
Italy wish for peace. 
England is the sole 
country which is to be 
suspected, It is for the 
English Government to 
refute this opinion, If 
war breaks out in the 
spring, we shall merely 
see in such a contingency 
the natural fruit of Brit- 


ish policy.” 

















HOW THE NEW YEAR LOOKS TO 
ABDUL HAMID. 


The only way of avoid- —Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


ing further political dis- 
turbance or uneasiness, with a danger of war breaking out, is 
to hold a conference of the Powers. This is the view of England, 


and the view of Russia, as expounded by Baron von Isvolsky, Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, who recently said in the Douma: 
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PREPARING FOR THE CONFERENCE. 


“ Altho that treaty [of Berlin] annihilated a good half of the re- 
sults that Russia had obtained for the Slav peoples, she has not 
touched it for thirty years. But since one of the signatory Powers 
has now decided to claim the modification of a clause of that treaty 
disadvantageous to her, if Russia can not prevent it, she has at 
least the moral obligation to point out other clauses of the Berlin 
Treaty which are disadvantageous and constitute an embarrass- 
ment not only for Russia but also above all for the Balkan States 
and for Turkey. The question thus raised by Russia, with which 
the majority of the Powers have associated themselves, leads quite 
naturally to the idea of a conference. That idea is not an idea 
originating with me but with Turkey, which has sustained direct 
injury, and all those for whom right is a living entity also need a 
conference.” 

In a circular note which this minister sent to all the Powers he 
bases his demand for a conference on the following ground: 

“ Austria-Hungary having been invested with the right of occu- 
pying Bosnia and Herzegovina and of maintaining a garrison in the 


Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, not by private arrangement with Turkey 
but by the Treaty of Berlin, no modification of these rights could 

















"RUSSIA WANTS THE CONFERENCE TO OPEN THE DARDANELLE 
JAM-POT, ENGLAND OBJECTS. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


be made without an agreement between all the Powers signatory 
to the said Treaty.” 


This note rouses violent indignation in Vienna. The Meue 
Frete Presse (Vienna), a government organ, remarks: 

“ This note is merely a polemic against Austria-Hungary’s policy, 
and indicates a deep divergence of opinion between the govern- 
ments of Francis Josephandthe Czar. Mr. Isvolsky has destroyed 
the prospects of the conference which he himself had proposed.” 

The /remdendblatt (Vienna) speaks indulgently of the action of 
the Russian Foreign Minister, who is, we are told, “forced to yield 
to Russian public opinion, excited by Pan-Slavists, and he is in- 
fluenced too much by the thoughtless and random utterances of 
the English press."—7Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


GIVING THE NATIVE A VOICE IN INDIA 


— has hitherto been governed exclusively by the English. 

The councils which under the Viceroy and the Governors ad- 
minister the affairs of the country have always consisted of Anglo- 
Saxon members. No native has ever had a voice in the control of 
the legislative, financial, or other departments of the administra- 
tion. The Hindu has not even been allowed to elect the British 
councilors of the Indian Empire. They have simply been nomi- 
nated by the supreme authority to their appointment. 

Lord Morley, in his scheme of reform, has sought. to remedy 
such a state of affairs, which has caused bitter disaffection and 
provoked many serious outbreaks of sedition. The beginning of 
real representative government has been made by this Secretary 
of State for India, who has provided that “the elective principle 
is to be introduced into the Councils working alongside the nomi- 
nated element, so that there shall be a general representation of 
the community.” Moreover, “a native member is to be appointed 
on the Executive Council of the Viceroy” and on the councils of 
other provinces. At the opening of the annual meeting of the 
Indian National Council, which is being held at Madras, and which 
represents the native Reform party of India, Lord Morley’s scheme 
of reform was hailed with enthusiasm. We read in the London 
Times: : 


“Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee moved a resolution expressing 
deep and general satisfaction with the projected reforms and ap- 
preciation of the high statesmanship ‘displayed by Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto. In a powerful speech he declared that the Mod- 
erates, Extremists, and Nationalists were united in a firm deter- 
mination to support the Government. At this point the delegates 
stood up and cheered to mark their gratitude for Lord Morley’s 
reforms, which, Mr. Bannerjee declared, went beyond their wild- 
est dreams and were crowning the constitutional agitation with 
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triumph. He foresaw the time when India would be admitted to 
the great federation of free States acknowledging Great Britain as 
their august mother. He concluded with a fervent ‘Bande 
Mataram!’ . . . The resolution was carried by acclamation.” 


The president of the Congress, a Moderate Reformer, Dr. Rash- 
Gehari Ghose, thus -ommented, in his inaugural speech, on Lord 
Morley’s concessions: 


“We shall now have something like constitutional government 
instead of an autocratic and irresponsible administration. What- 
ever may be its future destiny, the progress and development of 
India depend upon our genuine cooperation with the British Gov 
ernmen.. We must show ourselves deserving of their confidence.” 


The English press in India, and many of the native papers, echo 
the opinion of the Congress. “If the proposed reforms do not 
satisfy all reasonable aspirations, 


” 


’ observes the Bombay Gazefte, 
“nothing will.” “The reforms constitute a distinct and practical 
advance toward self-government,” is the comment of Zhe Advo- 
cate of India (Bombay). They imply “a logical development of 
British rule,” declares Zhe Times of India (Calcutta), while 7he 
Englishman (Calcutta) says that Lord Morley has “laid the foun- 
dations of an Indian Constitution well 


India with rashness. Ina cautious editorial occurs the following 


passage : 


“The prime need of India is protection against the internal 
threats to its progress. And to whom has the ordinary man to 
look but to England ? Can he help himself ? Can he look to the 
most learned of the learned natives te strengthen his arm and en- 
able him at a bound to pass from the fifth to the twentieth century ? 
The answer to such questions must give pause to anybody who in- 
clines to think that Lord Morley has not gone far enough.” 


WHY THE SULTAN STILL LIVES 


, HO Hamidianism is dead, Abdul Hamid is still allowed to 


cf 

live,” exclaims Arthur J. Evans in the London Standard. 

Mr. Evans has recently been “with the Young Turks at Constan- 

tinople ” and expresses admiration for their “ bloodless revolution.” 
‘ 


He says the reigning monarch has now sunk down into “a mere 


’ 


puppet.” He “is under close observation” and is prevented from 


“interfering in politics.” He “sits with folded arms in his almost 





andfirmly.” Zhe Mahratta (Puna) 
believes that the proposals “should 
satisfy the self-respect of the nation 
and enormously strengthen the Gov- 
ernment.” The vernacular Bengali, 
even tho Bengal has been the hotbed 
of sedition, thinks that the scheme 
“strengthens the hope that progress 
lies in constitutional methods in which 
we have implicit confidence.” In Lon- 
don neither 7he Sfectator (Liberal) 
nor Zhe Saturday Review (Opposi- 
tion) looks with favor on the main 
feature of the reforms as stated above. 
The Nation expresses satisfaction 
that “the native Indian opinion warm- 
ly accepts Lord Morley’s Indian 


scheme,” but the London T7imes, 














while welcoming “the general char- 


” 


acter of that scheme,” “can not con- 


THE SULTAN, HEDGED BY BAYONETS, ON HIS WAY TO THE PARLIAMENT. 


ceal” its “grave doubt as to the ex- The streets and trees are filled with his subjects, and in the background are dimly seen hundreds of Turkish 


pediency” of electing natives to 

membership in the Viceregal and other Councils. The rest of the 
London newspapers generally follow party predilections in hand- 
ling it. Thus the Government organ, Zhe Westminster Ga- 
sette (London), thinks, after reading “the remarkable speech” 
which Lord Morley made in the House of Lords, that 


“He has not flinched from taking strong measures when these 
were necessary for the maintenance of order, but neither does he 
flinch from keeping his promise to execute reforms because there 
has been disorder. He simply waives the shallow objection that 
this will be interpreted as yielding to clamor by calling it boldly 
what it is, ‘sticking to his guns.’ Nor will he take refuge in any 
of the common expedients by which despotic governments keep 
their promises to the letter but break them in reality. The legis- 
lative councils which he proposes to enlarge or increase are to be 
real legislative councils. They are to have the power of discus- 
sing questions of public and general importance, as well as the 
power of discussing bills. They are to have the power of present- 
ing and dividing on financial resolutions. Above all, they may 
have an elective native majority, and the provision which now 
makes them subject to a majority of official nominees is to be re 
pealed. This we may take to be the central and most important 
proposal in the new scheme.” 


The Opposition paper, The Evening Standard (London), speaks 
coldly of the scheme, and is inclined to charge the Secretary for 


women, unveiled, watching the strange spectacle. 


deserted reception-chamber.” His passage to the Parliament 
House was a melancholy spectacle. “It was a scene not easily 
forgotten—the haggard face of Abdul Hamid, the triple row of 
soldiers on either side just leaving room for the passage of the 
carriage, and beyond, fenced off again by iron railings and a further 
row of police, the ‘loving subjects’ penned in like a flock of sheep.” 

But how was it he escaped the fate of Charles I. of England 


and Louis XVI. of France? Mr. Evans thus treats this question: 


“That he should have been allowed to live, still more to remain 
at his post. is still perhaps the most remarkable feature of this re- 
markable revolution. When it is realized that his victims are in 
power and what those victims have suffered, their self-control in 
this respect seems almost more than human. Yet it is the result 
of a deliberate resoiution born of strength, not weakness, and 
motived by the obvious consideration that violent measures pro- 
voke a violent reaction. Due account had also to be taken of the 
fact that a great part of the Empire was not yet sufficiently ‘edu- 
cated’ in liberal ideas. So, except for the fate of a few of the 
most notorious instruments of the Hamidian tyranny, such as the 
infamous Feim Pasha, who was literally torn to pieces by the 
Broussa mob, the Revolution has been bloodless. Even the con- 
fiscations have been moderate. In this way the universal sense of 
relief has not been marred by the fears and animosities of the 
fallen.” 
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A GERMAN ALARMIST “SCORCHED” 


Me 


potency of the Zeppelin air-ship in active warfare. 


RUDOLPH EMIL MARTIN, ex-State Councilor of 
rermany, has been airing his views with regard to the 
According to 
the German press he recently addrest a public meeting in Berlin 
and unfolded a plan, whereby the invasion of England could be 
accomplished, either by means of the Zeppelin dirigible, or by 
means of a large number of aeroplanes. Zhe Continental Corre- 
spondence (Berlin), speaking of Mr. Martin asa “senseless bawler,” 


declares that the ex-Councilor is merely attempting to 


“make a 
breach inthe relations with England.” He knows “about as much 
about technical matters as about military ones,” for it would be 
quite impossible to conquer England by the method advocated. 
To quote the words of Zhe Correspondence: 

“No sensible man or woman in Germany thinks of an invasion 
of England, especially by means of such fantastic and inadequate 
means. At the above-named meeting, State Councilor Martin was 
cléarly shown the infeasibility of his plans by an expert present. 
It was demonstrated, among other things, that the enormous num- 
ber of aeroplanes, necessary to such an invasion, would require so 
vast a space as to entirely preclude all possibility of action. 

“Equally impossible would be the bombardment or destruction 
of a fleet by Zeppelin air-ships. A balloon would have to keep at 
an enormous altitude to avoid being itself hit by projectiles from 
the fleet, as the least damage to the balloon would at once put it 
out of action. From sucha height, a war-ship presents an extra- 
ordinarily small target, which it would be almost impossible to hit.” 

It is even a question whether an air-ship of whatever kind could 
be trusted to carry a force to England. In fact, it would be folly 
to attempt the employment of dirigibles or aeroplanes in any other 
way than as auxiliaries. This semiofficial journal declares: 

“Quite irrespective of the question of the fighting utility of the 
dirigible, we are confronted with the problem as to whether it 
would ever be able to reach the field of action. It would, evidently, 
be more at the mercy of wind and weather than a battle-ship. Of 
course Germany, should it become involved in war, would make 
use of dirigibles as an auxiliary fighting force, and endeavor to in- 
flict as much damage on the enemy as possible therewith; it is 
even not out of the question that towns might be bombarded or 
ships destroyed by such means. There is, however, a vast differ- 
ence between using air-ships as an auxiliary fighting force in war 
and regarding them as the basis on which a whole campaign can 
be founded. To take the offensive on the ground of the possible 
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destructive powers of the air-ship, with the ever present likelihood 
of failure and consequent destruction of one’s own country, would 
be acriminal folly. A private individual, such as Herr Martin, 
may recklessly promulgate such ideas, but the German Emperor, 
the German Chancelor, and the German Federal Council take a 
more serious view of the responsibility of their position.” 


ILLITERACY OF BRITISH OFFICERS—The British Army, 
regular and territorial, is at present in a transition state. French 
authorities think Mr. Haldane’s ideas are in the air, and now 
comes the very disappointing report of the Army Qualifying Board, 
which gives us an account of the average intellectual quality of the 
British army officer. We quote the following general summary on 
the results of the examination of candidates for the Army, held 
last September : 

“English essays . . . mediocre. 

“Dictation . . . uneven; some of the candidates made the most 
grotesque mistakes both in orthography and in punctuation ; others 
lost marks by pure carelessness and inattention. 

“The précis-writing was in most cases unequivocally bad... . 
The vital defects were recklessness in misstatement and an ap- 
parent inability of the writers to read a simple narration with any 
degree of care and intelligence. 

“The results of the examination in geometry were very poor 
indeed. 

“ There is still an unduly large proportion of candidates who know 
practically nothing of geography. 

“A lamentable ignorance of sound elementary knowledge of 
French was shown. 

“ Of the ten candidates offering German not one was really good, 
and some were very bad. 

“Only a small proportion of the candidates in Latin are safe 
from making blunders of the most elementary description. 

“The one candidate in Greek sent up a half-a-dozen words of no 
value.” 


The London Vation, commenting on this report, remarks: 


“We thought that Mr. Haldane and the London School of 
Economics had introduced a keener intellectual spirit into the 
Army, but a report of this kind gives a very low view of the edu- 
cational standards and the personal interests of a section of our 
governing classes. We are afraid that no European, perhaps no 
civilized, nation could exhibit such a wide area of sheer indiffer- 
ence to knowledge of all kinds among young men who, after all, 
have to think out some rather tough mental problems.” 
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GERMANY UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 
“ They all seem very unappreciative.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





THE EARTHQUAKE DUE IN ENGLAND. 
Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 














— SCIENCE. AND INVENTION ” 


“WET MOON” AND “DRY MOON” 


P' )PULAR superstition dies hard. No one who expends any 
thought on the matter can possibly connect rainfall with the 
direction of the moon’s cusps; yet many persons still believe that 
on the position of the lunar crescent depend changes in the weather 
which may be foretold with accuracy. The reasons for the alter- 
ation in the appearance of the new moon, at different times, 
together with some interesting variants of the superstition, are 
given by Arthur K. Bartlett in an article contributed to Popular 
Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., January). He writes: 


“ At the time of ‘new’ moon, the cusps or ‘horns’ of the crescent 
sometimes lie in a line which is nearly perpendicular with the 
horizon, and at other times in a line nearly parallel with the hori- 
zon. In the former case the moon is commonly described as ‘wet’ 
moon, and in the latter case as a ‘dry’ moon, and owing to the 
changing position of the crescent seen on the western sky after 
sunset, such expressions as these are frequently heard: ‘If the 
moon lies so water can not run out, we shall have a drought’; ‘A 
wet moon is one upon which the Indian can hang his powder-horn,’ 
etc. Now, it is a fact not generally known that the crescent moon 
always appears ‘upon its back’ in spring, near the vernal equinox, 
and ‘upon its end’ in autumn, near the autumnal equinox, and these 
positions, which occur regularly each year, may be easily under- 
stood by a little consideration after the conditions have once been 
carefully explained. 

“The change of direction the moon’s ‘horns’ are turned is caused 
by the varying position of the moon, when at her ‘new,’ relatively 
to the sun and the earth, and depends upon the difference in decli- 
nation of the sun and moon. If the moon be further north than 
the sun soon after the ‘new,’ the sunlight strikes under her and 
she appears with her ‘horns’ upturned; but if she be further south 
the light reaches around her disk to the northward, and her ‘horns’ 
appear nearly vertical, as if the crescent moon was resting upon 
one of them. We see the moon in varying positions on the sky, 
and at first sight there appears to be no definite relation between 
her position and the position of her cusps or ‘horns.’ In fact, this 
feature of her aspect has seemed so changeful and capricious that 
it has even been regarded as a weather token. But in reality there 
is a simple relation always fulfilled by the moon’s horns, or points 
of the crescent. The line joining them is always at right angles 
or perpendicular to a line drawn from the sun to the moon, so that 
the ‘horns’ are always turned directly away from the sun. The 
exact position in which they will stand at any time is, therefore, 
easily predictable, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
weather.” 


Mr. Bartlett tells us that the appearance of the “new moon” in 
November is regarded as an unfailing weather sign by sailors, 
especially on the Great Lakes, who are in the habit of predicting 
from ita mild or cold winter. The tradition of the lakes says 
that if the moon comes at this time “standing up” there will bea 
pleasant winter. “Stand-up moon, lay down sailor; lay-down 
moon, stand up sailor”—runs the proverb with these folk. We 
read further : ; 


“As the moon is always near the ecliptic, the line joining the 
cusps is always nearly at right angles to the ecliptic; and it fol- 
lows, of course, that as the angle at which the ecliptic is inclined 
to the horizon is variable, so the position of the line joining the 
cusps also varies with respect to the horizon. As respects the 
gibbous moon, or moon more than half full, these variations are 
not much noticed, but in the case of the ‘new’ or crescent moon, 
generally observed quite near the horizon, they are very noteworthy 
and can hardly failto attractattention. The line joining the cusps 
can not be actually upright when the sun is below the horizon, for 
the line must always be square to the great circle passing through 
the sun and moon, and of course, when the moon is above and the 
sun below the horizon, this great circle is inclined to the horizon, 
and a line perpendicular to it is correspondingly inclined from the 
vertical. Similar considerations will apply to the case of the ‘old’ 
crescent moon before sunrise, soon after the vernal equinox, when 
the ‘horns’ are turned in the opposite direction. 


“It will be obvious, from the extreme cases we have described, 
that the line joining the cusps may have every possible inclination 
to the horizon, from being nearly vertical to a horizontal position, 
and even that the northern cusp may be below the southern, ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the moon’s position in her 
orbit, ‘so that,’ as the late Professor Prector well remarked, ‘to 
assert that there will be such and such weather when the line join- 
ing the cusps is seen (for instance) ».. ~.y horizontal, the moon 
being new, is the same as assertic.» tna there must be such and 
such weather at the time of the new moon in February and March, 
if the moon is then nearly at her maximum distance from the eclip- 
tic. And so withall such cases. If there were any value at all in 
such predictions, they would imply the strictly cyclic return of 
such and such weather.’ 

“The tradition that the crescent of the ‘new’ moon, when nearly 
horizontal, foretells a ‘dry month,’ or when nearly vertical a ‘wet 
month,’ is too absurd to be refuted, as it is without any foundation 
whatever. Like most other so-called ‘signs’ those who accept 
them do so from coincidences observed. Cases which prove the 
‘signs’ are noted, but those which do not are neglected, and we 
are convinced only because we wish to be convinced.” 


THE GERMS OF A “COLD” 


HE ailment known asa “cold” is generally regarded as trivial ; 
but taking into account its great frequency it is probably 
productive of more discomfort than many serious diseases. Possi- 
bly also the sum total of damage inflicted by it on the human race 
is larger than that arising from more spectacular ailments. Con- 
sidering the fact that a common cold has for some time been 
recognized as a germ-disease it is astonishing that protective in- 
ocwation has not been more generally practised in its treatment. 
This is definitely recommended by Dr. R. W. Allen, a recent 
English investigator. Says Zhe Medical Record (New York, 
December 19) : 


“The bacteriology of colds was investigated by the writer with 
care and patience and his conclusions, tho necessarily not definite 
and even somewhat confusing, throw some light on the matter. 
The influence of three bacilli and of one micrococcus was traced, 
Bacillus friedlinder, B. influenzae, B. septus, and Micrococcus 
catarrhalis. Inthe trachea, throat, and nose, several other organ- 
isms were isolated, but Allen decided that the above-named were 
those fruitful of harm. 

“Little need be said regarding the capacity of Bactllus influ- 
enze and of Micrococcus catarrhalis to produce colds, as both 
these organisms have been definitely shown to be capable of so 
doing. The claims, however, of the other microorganisms men- 
tioned as a causative factor in the origin of colds have not up to 
the present time been thoroughly examined. 

“Among other reasons for Allen’s belief that Bacé//us fried- 
lander is an important factor in causing colds is that an emulsion 
of the bacillus was spilt in the laboratory where three individuals 
were working and within a few hours each developed a mild 
catarrhal attack during which the bacillus was found in the nasal 
mucus. Other evidence tending inthe same direction is given and 
the investigator seems to have brought forward a fairly strong case 
against this organism. Allen places the Friedlander bacillus, in- 
deed, in the front rank as the originator of the ordinary cold and 
furthermore holds the view that this bacillus is probably the sole 
cause of achronic nasal catarrh and that the risk of the involve- 
ment of the Eustachian tube, middle-ear, and accessory sinuses 
being considerable, the prognosis in the case of this organism 
should be very guarded and much greater care should be taken by 
the patient. The claims of Bacillus septus are not so great, as 
many previous investigators have endeavored to show, tho the 
writer believes that this microbe is the etiological factor in the pro- 
duction of a certain percentage of colds.” 


Curiously enough, quinin, which most people regard as a sover- 
eign remedy for colds, if taken in time, is regarded by Dr. Allen 
as theoretically about the most useless drug in the pharmacopeeia 
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for this purpose; tho in practise, especially 
with ammonia, he thinks it may do some good. 
We read: 


“The most useful drugs are in his opinion 
the oil of cinnamon and the oil of eucalyptus, 
the former being preferable by reason of its 
better odor and better taste. It should, how- 
ever, be given in generous doses—2o minims 
in milk every hour for three hours, then two 
doses of 15 minims at intervals of two hours, 
and finally several doses of 10 minims at three- 
or four-hour intervals. 

“He puts most reliance, however, upon vac- 
cine therapy. The best time for dealing with 
an acute attack is either at the onset or on the 
third day; inoculation between these times is 
not advisable as it may produce considerable 
constitutional disturbance. The appropriate 
doses are 250,000,000 of AB. septus, and 125,000,- 
ooo of either B. frvedlander or Micrococcus 
catarrhalis. Shou\d an accurate diagnosis of 


the infecting organism not be possible, a com- 








“The facts of great import are those that we 
: consider simple ; either because they are really 
so, being influenced only by a small number of 
quite definite circumstances, or because they 
appear so owing to the fact that the multiple 
circumstances on which they depend obey the 
laws of chance and are mutually compensating. 
This is what generally happens, and it is this 
fact that obliges us to inquire somewhat close- 
ly what chance is. Facts to which the laws of 
chance apply become accessible to the scientist, 
who would be discouraged by the extraordinary 
complexity of the problems to which these laws 
are not applicable. 

“These considerations apply not only to the 
physical, but also to the mathematical sciences. 
The methods of demonstration are not the same, 
but the methods of invention are very similar, 
consisting in both cases of passing from fact to 
law and of seeking for facts capable of leading 
Cosa As os oe xe 


“Examples taken from the physical sciences 








bined vaccine of the several ‘cold’ organisms 
may be given. Repetition of the dose is not 
usually necessary, but should it be, then 500,- 
000,000 of B. seftus or M. catarrhalis may be 
given at the end of a week, or 250,000,000 
of B. friedlainder at the end of a fortnight. To secure immunity 
against colds the author advises the administration of a dose of 
250,000,000 of each of the several organisms every four to six 
months, the first being given three weeks after recovery from the 
acute attack.” 


Facts that 


old systems of belief. 


ON RECOGNIZING SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


HE modern scientific method is based on observation and 
experiment. It is remarked by Henri Poincaré in his re- 
cent book on “Science and Method” (Paris, 1908) that if the 


scientist had infinite time at his disposal all he would have to do 


would be to observe well every fact presented to him. As his time 


is limited, however, he must make a selection, observing those 


facts that matter, and neglecting those that do not matter. It is 


extremely difficult, however, to make such a distinction. <A fact 


that would appear to the average man as extremely trivial and un- 
important may be recognized at once by a trained expert as likely 


to upset old ideas along many lines of thought. Facts are impor- 
tant or the reverse by their relations, and only he who knows and 


is competent to judge of those relations, can discriminate in the 
desired way. Inthe introduction to the book mentioned above, 


and in its conclusion, Mr. Poincaré, who stands in the front rank 
of modern French mathematical physicists, has some interesting 
things to say onthissubject. These parts of his book are reprinted 
as an article in the Revue Scéentifiqgue (Paris, November 7) and 


we translate selections from them below. Says Mr. Poincaré: 


“There is a hierarchy of facts; some are without bearing on 
what we want to know. 


They teach us nothing except their own 
existence, 


The scientist who discovers them has learned nothing 
but a fact, and has not become more capable of foreseeing new 
facts. Such facts as these, it would seem, occur once, but are not 
destined to be repeated. 

“There are, on the other hand, facts that mean a great deal; 
each of them teaches us a new law. And since we must make a 
choice, it is to these that the scientist should attend. 

“Doubtless this classification is relative and depends on the 
weakness of our minds. The facts of little value are complex 
facts, on which many circumstances may exert a sensible influence 
—circumstances too numerous and too diverse for us to discern 
them all. But I ought rather to say that we call such facts com- 
plex simply because the combination of these circumstances is be- 
yond the power of our minds to grasp. Doubtless a mind vaster 
and more delicate than ours would judge differently. This, how- 
ever, is of little importance; we must make use, not of sucha 
superior intellect, but of our own. 


HENRI POINCARE. 
seem trivial, he remarks, 
sometimes are so important as to upset 


show us very different cases of facts of great 
import. Oneexperiment on radium rays revo- 
lutionizes at a stroke mechanics, optics, and 
astronomy. Why? Because as these sciences 
have developed, we have recognized more and 
more the bonds that unite them,and thus we have 
perceived a kind of general design on the map of universal science. 
There are facts common to several sciences, which seem to be the 
common source of streams diverging in all directions, like the 
point in the St. Gothard pass whence arise streams that flow into 
four different valleys. 

“Thus we may make our choice of facts with more discernment 
than our predecessors, who regarded these valleys as distinct and 
separated by insurmountable barriers. 

“The facts to be chosen must always be simple, but among these 
simple facts we should prefer those that are situated at points like 
the one on St. Gothard of which we have spoken. 

“And when the sciences are not directly connected they throw 
light on each other by araiogy. When the laws of gases were 
being studied, it was known that the facts brought out were of 
great import, and nevertheless this import was estimated at less 
than its real value, since guses are, from one point of view, models 
on a small scale of the Milky Way; so that facts that seemed in- 
teresting to the physicist alone opened new horizons, in the most 
unexpected way, to the astronomer, 

“Finally, when the geodesist sees that his telescope must be 
displaced by several seconds-of-arc in order to see a signal that 
he has located with the greatest care, this is but a small fact; but 
it is afact of great import, not only because it reveals the existence 
of asmall protuberance on the terrestrial geoid, which might be 
of slight interest in itself, but because this protuberance furnishes 
evidence regarding the distribution of matter in the interior of the 
globe and hence regarding the past of our planet, its future and 
the laws of its development.”—Z7rans/ation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


WHAT MAKES JAM KEEP ?—The use of preservatives, such 
as formaldehyde, in jam is universally condemned; yet we are 
told in Zhe Lancet (London, December 5) that this substance may 
be naturally present in such sweetmeats and is even possibly the 
chief agent that preserves the fruit. Says this paper: 

“It would be a somewhat curious fact if it provec' that, after all, 
jam owed its keeping powers not entirely to sugar but in part to 
what may be regarded as an artificial preservative—-namely, for- 
maldehyde. It has been agreed that formaldehyde is an objec- 
tionable preservative for foods onaccount ot its toughening effect 
upon foods in general and upon protein in particular. And yet it 
would appear that formaldehyde is readily formed in smal] quan- 
tities by merely boiling solutions of cane-sugar, the amount pro- 
duced depending possibly on the duration of the bo.‘ing. Accord- 
ing to this, it would not be surprizing to find forma: ichyde present 
in many jams as a perfectly unintentional, or even normal, con- 
stituent. Its presence, indeed, may be essential to the keeping 
powers of the jam. The subject deserves further investigat‘on, 
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EXCAVATING FOR THE SPILLWAY OF THE GATUN DAM. 


since analysts may be put off their guard and be the means of in- 
stituting proceedings for fraud where no fraud exists, Moreover, 
there is no evidence that the health of the jam-eating public suffers 
at all in spite of the small quantities of formaldehyde present in 
this favorite and nutritious article of diet.” 


SAFETY OF THE GATUN DAM 


HAT there is nothing in the published criticisms of the Gatun 
Dam on the Panama Canal, we are assured by reputable 
engineering journals. The reports that the dam is unsafe are stig- 
matized as sensational and misleading, and we are told that it is 


not only safe, but actually much stronger than necessary. The 


true story of the situation is thus told editorially in The Screntific 
American (New York, December 26): 


“The Gatun Dam, as completed, will consist of an artificial 
mound of sand and clay, 135 feet in height, about 1,800 feet in 
width, and extending for 8,000 or 9,000 feet across the valley of 
the Chagres River from hillside to hillside. This huge mound is 
to be formed by means of suction dredges, which wil) pump sand 
and clay, mixt with water, from the bed of the Chagres River below 
the dam, on to the site of the dam. Here, as the water drains 
away, the sand and clay will settle inte a mass of very close con- 
sistency, so close as to be impervious to seepage. In order to 
confine the deposited material within the proper width of 1,800 
feet, and prevent it from flowing away with the water, two walls 
of loose rock are being built entirely across the valley, one at the 
foot of the slope on the upstream side or lake side of the dam, and 
the other on the downstream side. The wall along the upstream 
toe, as completed, will be 30 feet broad at the top and 60 feet high. 
As the rock-fill was being built out across the valley it crossed the 
old French canal channel, which runs through the site of the dam. 
During the past 20 years this channel had become filled with 
silt and soft mud; and the engineers decided that, instead of ex- 
cavating this material until firm bottom was reached, it would be 
more economical to dump the rock directly upon the mud, and 
allow the fill as thus formed to settle through the mud until it 
reached firm ground. As the fill was raised in height, its weight 
at length became such that the expected displacement occurred, 
the rock settling down and forcing the mud up into mounds on 
either side of the fill. So far from the settling causing any concern 
to the engineers, it is exactly what they expected to take place; 
and the greater the settlement, the more they will be pleased. 
There is nothing new in this, and certainly nothing to warrant the 
attempt to stirup public apprehension, to say nothing of Congres- 
sional anxiety, regarding the stability of the dam. Railroad em- 
bankments are being made every day by this ‘very method of dis- 
placement; and when the rock-fill at the toe of the Gatun Dam 
has finally reached the underlying solid material, which it will do 
long before the dam is completed, the public need have no anxiety 
as to further settlement.” 


The editor of Engineering News (New York, December 24) 


makes use of some pretty strong language on this subject. He 
Says: 

“The structure at Gatun is as sound and safe as any engineering 
work could possibly be. Indeed, the criticism of the design made 
to us personally by one well-known engineer expert in earth-dam 
construction is that the dam is so absolutely safe that at least half 
its width is wholly useless. It is undoubtedly the case that the 
long toe of the dam on the seaward side is aconcession to the fears 
and the ignorance of some of the engineers originally connected 
with the work who were better posted on bridge and railway work 
than on dam construction. ...... 

“It is not at all difficult, as we have shown above, to account 
for the alarmist reports concerning the Panama plans and work, 

















EXCAVATING FOR THE LOCK SITE, GATUN DAM. 


Besides the interviews given out by the disgruntled ones, whose 
ideas did not prevail, we have the undoubted fact that the news- 
papers give large space to every scare story from Panama and 
practically ignore statements of responsible engineers giving the 
real truth. The settling of the waste rock dumped in the mud in 
the old French canal channel along the south toe of the «1am has 
been magnified into a disaster of ominous portent to the whole 
work. Stories concerning it have been published in ten thousand 
newspapers while hardly one has published the real truth—that 
the settlement of the rock was expected to occur and saved the 
needless expense of dredging out the layer of soft mud before 
dumping the rock.” 


A NON-MAGNETIC YACHT—The Carnegie Institution has 


just awarded a contract for the construction of a vessel to be 
‘known as the magnetic survey yacht Carnegie, to be built without 
the use of iron or steel or any other magnetic metal. She will be 
used to make an accurate magnetic survey of the ocean. Says 
The Iron Age (New York, December 17): 
“The vessel will be 155 feet long, 33 feet beam, and 12 feet draft, 
(Continued on third page following.) 
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(Continued from page 135.) 

and barkentine-rigged. It will cost approximately $125,000. It 
will be primarily a sailing-vessel, but will be equipped with auxil- 
iary power to give aspeed of 6 miles‘an hour. This power will be 
supplied by gas-engines. The propelling engines, machinery, and 
other metal parts on the craft will be chiefly bronze. Manganese 
metal and gun metal will also be employed. Every bolt, nail, bar, 
and brace in the vessel will be of these materials. The anchors 
There is some doubt as to whether the 
If it 
should turn out that this piece must be of steel, it will be the only 
specimen of this metal employed on the entire vessel. The first 
voyage of the Carvnegze will be to the north, visiting Hudson Bay 
and Greenland.” 


also will be of bronze. 
crank shaft in the engine can be constructed of this metal. 


AN ELECTRIC SAFETY-VALVE 


DEVICE that acts toward a high-tension electric currrent 
precisely as an ordinary safety-valve does toward a steam- 
It de- 
pends on the formation of an insulating layer on certain metals, 

which disappears when the 


tension rises 


boiler is now in successful use on many electric systems. 





above a limit, 
just as the safety-valve opens 
when the steam-pressure ex- 
ceeds a specified amount. In 
these “electrolytic valves,” as 
they are called, magnesium 
and aluminum are two of the 
metals most commonly used. 
In La Nature (Paris, Novem- 
ber 21) A. Troller describes 
how such a “valve” is made 
and how it acts when formed 


of aluminum. He writes: 


“ Aluminum possesses, from 
an electrical point of view, a 
very curious property. If we 
immerse two aluminum elec- 
trodes in certain appropriate 
conducting liquids, and pass a 
current through the circuit 
thus formed, we find that it 
stops almost instantly, so 
long as the pressure is below 
400 volts. The two plates of 
aluminum become covered 
with a layer of non-conduct- 
ing oxid, which resists the 
passage of the current. If we 
increase the electric tension, 
always provided it is still be- 
low 400 volts, the current 
passes again for a few seconds, and then disappears again almost 
instantly, and the thickness of the insulating layer increases. But 
when we exceed the tension of 400 volts, which is called the ‘critical 
tension’ for aluminum, the layer of oxid becomes permanently 
broken up and the current passes freely. Ifthe tension falls below 
the critical value, the layer forms again and the current is ar- 
rested. Thus, automatically, this simple arrangement of two 
aluminum plates will stop any current of less than 400 volts and 
allow currents of higher tension to pass. 

“We may easily imagine applications; in a system of electric 
distribution, for example, if we connect one of the aluminum elec- 
trodes to a transmission-wire and the other to earth, it may be seen 
that, automatically, so long as the tension on the line exceeds 400 
volts,*all or part of the current will pass between the aluminum 
plates and thence to earth. Suppose that 4oo volts has been de- 
cided upon as the highest tension admissible on the line, we see 
that this arrangement will act as an electric safety-valve, working 
precisely like the valve of a steam-engine, when it opens and allows 
the steam to escape, whenever the pressure in the boiler exceeds 
the danger-point. 


“In reality, the tension allowed on electric systems is usually 
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much above 400 volts. But it is sufficient to arrange in series a 
sufficient number of aluminum electrodes, separated from each 
other by a layer of the liquid, to give the ‘valve’ any desired de- 
gree of resistance. Thus, with eleven elements in series, the 
‘valve’ will not open unless the tension exceed 4,000 volts. Elec- 
tricians are very hopeful of results from this system of protection. 

“We know that long transmission-lines, with which our indus- 
trial districts are now covered, are exposed to great dangers. One 
of the most serious of these is excessive tension, which many 
causes may bring about. It may, for instance, be caused by the 
unskilful or too sudden manipulation of apparatus connected with 
the line, or by lightning. The consequences may be most serious 
to the machinery and to the line itself; and consumers are at the 
mercy of such accidents. 

“It may be easily understood that the arrangement of aluminum 
plates described above may relieve such excessive tension. In the 
United States it has given excellent results, and it is now being 
tried in France on the lines of the Mediterranean Coast Electric 
Company. It should be noted that if the use of these devices 
becomes general a new outlet will be created for the aluminum 
industry, which has grown so important recently in France.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ICE: PURE AND IMPURE 


T has been generally believed that many disease germs are not 
killed at the freezing-point, and that therefore ice in ordinary 
storage, if made from infected water, remains permanently danger- 
ous. We recently quoted the results of experiments seeming to 
show that the contrary is true, and it would now appear that the 
freezing temperature kills all germs if it is only maintained long 
enough. All ice, therefore, when stored for a sufficient time, be- 
comes germ-free and is healthful. Says American Medicine 


(Philadelphia, December) in an editorial on the subject : 


“The sterility of old ice from infected waters is a matter of such 
great importance, as far as public health is concerned, that it is 
somewhat strange it does not receive morecomment. It is twenty 
years since Prudden made his classical experiment in freezing 
water infected with pathogenic organisms and then recovering 
them some weeks later. Since then the medical profession—par- 
ticularly the health authorities—have been of the opinion that 
freezing is more or less harmless to sewage-borne disease germs, 
and that ice is always dangerous. Within only a few years has it 
been discovered that freezing is so injurious to protoplasm that in 
the course of time all organisms die. Prudden did not carry his 
tests far enough. 

“Experiments made by Dr. William H. Park, of New York, and 
others show that in three days half the frozen bacilli are dead, in 
seven days seven-eighths, and in four weeks the water is as pure as 
tho filtered ; after four months the danger is negligible and after 
six months there is no danger. It is understood that other tests 
have been made, but the results have not been given that wide pub- 
licity demanded by public safety. It takes time for cold to kill 
the organisms, and there is some danger after all.” 


The crusade for pure ice should be kept up, however, declares 
this writer, notwithstanding the fact that remarkably few epidemics 
are recorded in which the blame has been definitely fixt upon old 
ice. He continues: 


“There was just such an outbreak of typhoid in an American in- 
stitution some years ago and the live organisms were recovered 
from the ice cut from a river a short distance below a sewer outlet. 
Other epidemics or isolated cases have been similarly traced both 
here and in Europe. Even if we had no such evidence, no one 
wants to drink frozen sewage, tho its germs be as dead as a door- 
nail. The high cost may compel us to permit companies to har- 
vest a crop from contaminated waters unfit for drinking, providing 
it is stored under public seal and is not sold until tests show it to 
be harmless. It has been customary for some companies to cut 
river ice immediately below sewer outlets. This disgusting and 
dangerous trade should be ended once and for all, and its pro- 
moters driven out of business, even if their goods are sterile after 
six or eight months. For the present, and until all dealers can 
arrange to harvest uncontaminated ice, the crops from slightly 
contaminated sources might be passed under the above restrictions 
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as to storage. The problem is to determine how much concentra- 
tion of sterile sewage the public palate will tolerate, how long to 
keep the ice, and what degree of contamination is prohibitive. 

“Infected artificial ice is a very serious matter, because it is sold 
immediately after manufacture, and the organisms present are 
virulent. It was found in the District of Columbia that some of 
the factories were horribly filthy and colon bacilli were recovered 
from the ice. Occasionally the methods are so filthy that the ice 
contains more bacteria than the water from which it is made. 
Our confidence in artificial ice has been sadly misplaced. If this 
ice were stored for some months, it too would become sterile, but 
it is impractical to lock up capital in this way. This newly dis- 
covered disgusting practise may fully account for the distribution 
of typhoid, and it is high time that ice-factories be placed under 
restraint and compelled to be decent enough to respect public 
health.” 


THE SEA MORE STABLE THAN THE 
LAND 


HE popular view of the earth as solid and immovable will 

not bear close examination. Not only is it subject to vio- 

lent tantrums, which we call earthquakes, but it has slow heaving 
motions, rising here and falling there. It is the ocean that is 
really stable, for its level is practically unalterable. Says Andrew 
Wilson, in an interesting article in Zhe Jllustrated London News 


(December 109) : 


“Closer research serves entirely to reverse the popular opinions 
concerning the stability of land and the instability of the sea. 
The ocean really obeys the same laws which regulate the behavior 
of water in a bowl. That water, we know, maintains its level. 
To alter the level, we should have to enlarge the bowl or to con- 
tract it, or we might raise the level by pouring additional water in 
or lower it by taking so much water out. The sea’s level may be 
regarded as practically unalterable. Changes in land, therefore, 
which seem to be due to the rise of the sea are to be laid on the 
shoulders of the solid earth. Take the case of the south of 
Sweden, where there has been sinking of land for centuries. If 
the swamping of villages and harbors were due to the rise of the 
Baltic, one would naturally expect to find a similar result accruing 
to the opposite coast. This latter land margin is not affected at 
all. Some geologists, indeed, aver that it is rising. It is clear, on 
any view of the sea’s part in the matter, that we can not have 
water rising on the one side of the Baltic and subsiding or re- 
maining stationary on the other side. All such alterations of level, 
therefore, belong to the land, and are due to slow movements of 
the earth’s crust. The sea remains ever the same—impassive and 
unaltering. 

“The rising of land is, of course, balanced by its subsidence in 
sinking. This latter actionis much less easy to trace in a measure, 
for the ‘out-of-sight, out-of-mind’ principle applies here, and land, 
besides, may be actually destroyed by the sea, an action which 
has to be carefully distinguished from the sinking of any area or 
coast. 

“There are many interesting evidences of land-rising to be 
noted even by the casual observer. The case of raised beaches is 
one in point. We find these on the coast-lines of Britain, ranging 
from the links dear to the heart of golfers, representing a gradual 
rise of the coast and giving us the sand of the old beaches, often 
far inland, to terraced risings which tell us of periodical elevations 
and rests. More than this, we find beds of sea-shells high up on 
mountains in different parts of the world. The older philosophers 
explained the presence of such marine relics by the theory that 
they were left by the Flood, a view of matters which certainly does 
not explain their local character in a sense, and the absence of uni- 
versal remnants of the Deluge. 

“There is a very apt illustration of land rise, concise in its terms, 
to be found in connection with the Ponza Islands, which lie off 
the coast of Italy. Here, the largest island of the group is 
Palmarola. It is divided by a kind of basin, open on the west 
side and shelving down to the beach. At its lower part, there are 
found remains of sea-woven tubes constructed of lime, and other 
evidences of sea-life, these, however, being all above the level of 
the sea. Now intervenes a significant piece of geological history. 


In 1786 the islands were visited by Dolomieu. He writes that 
Palmarola was divided in two by a canal capable of admitting a 
barge. His remarks are duly illustrated by a map, in which the 
canal is depicted. It now occupies the place of the present basin, 
above the high-water mark. It is calculated that here a rise of 
200 feet would be required to bring about the change. 

“We have at Cagliari, on the south of Sardinia, deposits of 
marine shells and also of ancient pottery, existing at a height of 
between 200 and 300 feet above sea-level. This rise must there- 
fore have taken place within the human period. Now all these 
movements, including those of subsidence as well, are undoubtedly 
due to the fact that we live on a globe the interior of which re- 
mains in a state of fervent heat: A cooled-down orb, like the 
moon, suffers from no such exigencies. 

“We relate these slow land movements in turn to other, but 
quicker, upturnings of the earth’s crust. Earthquakes illustrate 
land movements which differ not in kind, but only in degree, from 
those we have been discussing. Some earthquakes suddenly ele- 
vate land, others cause it to subside. In 1822 the whole coast-line 
of Chile was suddenly elevated by an earthquake shock to an ex- 
tent of at least four feet. Beds of shells were left to rot and de- 
compose, being permanently raised from the sea. Sir Charles 
Lyéll computed that a mass of land was thus added to Chile equal 
in bulk to 100,000 Great Pyramids, taking the mass of the Pyramid 
at 6,000,000 tons. If, therefore, land sinks, and the sea destroys 
it, we find a compensating action in the gain our earth exhibits 
from the rise of the crust.” 


BACTERIA THAT SHINE—Among bacteria which await further 
examination, says Zhe Graphic (London, December 26), are the 
light-giving bacteria, of which the commonest form, the Bacterium 
phosphoreum, has been tke subject of a good many interesting ex- 
periments by Prof. H. Molisch, of Prague. We read: 

“He has shown that the luminosity of living organisms is a 


chemical process giving rise to the formation of a substance in the 
interior of ceils, which, in the presence of free oxygen and water, 

















PEA GERMS TURNING TOWARD BACTERIAL LIGHT. 
Professor Molisch has succeeded in making a lamp of luminous 


bacteria, which gives sufficient light for photographic purposes, its 
rays also attracting germinating plants. 


becomes luminous. This substance he has tentatively called ‘pho- 
togen.’ Professor Molisch has succeeded in preparing, with a 
glass flask filled with gelatin that has been ‘vaccinated’ with a 
colony of these bacteria, a perpetual lamp. Its light intensity is 
less than that of any candle, but it is sufficient for photographic 
purposes, and it is capable of inducing germinating plants (like 
peas or lentils) to turn toward it as a source of light energy. The 
most striking fea.ure of the light is the entire absence of heat rays. 
Thus the bacteria solve a problem which is the despair of engi- 
neers, and which is to convert energy into light without loss due 
to heat.” 
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CHRISTIANITY’S PROSPECTS IN JAPAN 


T is now predicted that Japan is destined, not by decree of the 

Emperor, but of her own volition, to become a Christian 
nation. Mr. William T. Ellis, who has spent so much time study- 
ing religious conditions in the East, expresses this conviction in 
The Outlook (New York, January 16): “Gradually the believers 
are turning their two national characteristics of loyalty and filial 
reverence into loyalty to Christ and filial reverence for the heavenly 
Father, and are teaching their neighbors Jikewise.” There is no 
note of uncertainty in the voice of the native Christians as to the 
religious future of their country, Mr. Ellis asserts. When he asked 
a native if there would be a blending of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Shintoism, he was answered: “Buddhism may be likened to 
the moon and Shintoism to the stars, but Christianity to the sun; 
and moon and stars must be swallowed up in the light of the sun.” 

What the Japanese propose is to form a religious body of their 
own, Already so successful has the missionary propaganda of 
the past fifty years become that “the ordinary missionary has, in 
large part, been rendered unnecessary.” The Japanese say that 
they have proved their ability to create and manage one of the 
great navies, armies, and national administrations of the world, 


and to carry on successfully a war with the most dreaded Power 


in Europe; why, then, should they be dependent upon foreigners 
for the direction of their religious enterprises ? Mr. Ellis gives 
the Japanese view of the situation, “gathered from many English- 
speaking Japanese Christians,” in the following words which he 


describes as a view “roughly summarized, and omitting the many 
exceptions constantly cited”: 


“The missionaries do not get along wel) with our people; they 
do not understand us; except in rare cases, they do not acquire 
the language well enough to be acceptable speakers, after the first 
curiosity concerning them has passed. The Japanese now prefer 
to hear their own preachers rather than foreigners. The mission- 
aries have not been discreet or economical in the use of money. 
They have often been imposed upon by unfit helpers, and they have 
in many Cases stood in the way of self-support. The missionaries 
do not know how to work with the Japanese. Since the develop- 
ment of the native church, the missionary (who is almost never a 
pastor) has fallen into the place of a mere manager or paymaster. 
The same funds could be more economically employed by the 
Japanese. As a measure of economy, why engage a stranger, who 
must be dependent upon native assistance for his knowledge and 
work, at four times the salary of the best Japanese, when the work 
could be better done directly by the latter, without antagonisms 
or pauperization? The foreigner’s style of living makes talk. In 
the port cities it does not matter so greatly, for there people are 
used to the still more sumptuous life of the foreign business men. 
Furthermore (and, remember, J am in this paragraph merely re- 
peating the Japanese argument), the missionaries do not know 
Japanese customs, Japanese history, or Japanese religions, They 
do not even read their own books. Many of our native preachers 
are better informed upon current theological themes than the 


Americans. Then, finally as first, there are missionaries who do 
not treat the Japanese as equals and as Christian brothers.” 


The “missionary position” is next attempted by Mr. Ellis, tho 
he admits it is ‘harder to summarize because of the great diversity 
of views.” We read: 


“T think [could cite authorities for each of the following con- 
tentions: We are glad to see the Japanese moving on to self-sup- 
port; that is our goa). We are eager to make ourse)ves unneces- 
sary. But the 70,000 native Christians are not yet strong enough 
to evangelize Japan, Most of the churches are still dependent 
upon the missions for assistance. Some of the congregations re- 
ported as self-supporting are such simply because they are dead; 
they have no pastors and practically no expenses. Our Japanese 
brethren have not yet learned aggressiveness in evangelism; they 
do not extend their work as the missionaries do, reaching out into 
the new and untouched places. Nor is it quite fair to ask that the 
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control of the missionary, and the money he represents, be placed 
in the hands of men unused to trusteeship or the administration of 
fiduciary funds. This latter point is a delicate one. Some of the 
Japanese tell us that the whole agitation is the work of a few lead 
ers who want to control the native church. Besides, this whole 
matter is not giving nearly so much concern elsewhere as it is in 
Tokyo. Put these Tokyo men who are agitating cooperation and 
independence out into the country, where they have no Christianity 
at all to quibble about, and the ferment will soon subside. There 
is really need and a hearty welcome for new missionaries in the 
interior. The foreigners are doing all in their power to train up 
a strong, self-reliant, and efficient native leadership. The misun- 
derstandings that occur are largely due to Japanese sensitiveness. 
Certainly most missionaries are at greatest pains to recognize the 
Japanese rights at all times, and to consider their feelings. See 
how all our schools have Japanese directors and Japanese princi- 
pals; and how no word of criticism of the Japanese ever goes to 
America. Weare ready to make any arrangements for cooperation, 
or mission subordination, that will serve the cause of Christ in 
Japan.” 


Japan is not turning to Christianity e7 masse, this writer avers, 
and “to predict a swift and easy victory of the cross is to shut one’s 
eyes to the true situation.” 


as the writer shows: 


Growth is not unlike what it is here, 


“Christianity grows in Japan unsensationally. Its progress is 


by its taking hold of individual lives one by one. Christian work 
in Japan is very much like Christian work in America in this re- 
spect. There is no dealing ‘with the ‘heathen’ (a tabooed word 
here) in the mass, except by the slow creation of a Christian sen- 
timent. The very quietness of the movement, and its individual- 
istic character, is what will set at naught the calculations of Tokyo 
statesmen. The kingdom of heaven comes not with observation 
nor by imperialedict. Thereis not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that Christianity is spreading in Japan as a silent leaven, I have 
seen too many Bible classes at work, and have visited too many 
Christian schools, and worshiped with too many native churches, 
to entertain doubt on that score.” 


NEED OF CHURCH INFLUENCE 


R. TAFT, in speaking before the Protestant ministers of 


Augusta, Ga., recently, emphasized the influence of the 
Church upon civilization and its usefulness in aiding governmental 


development. As reported by a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, he referred to the “moral awakening ” during the last four 


years as an indication of the healthful state of our civilization. 
The people had demanded a moral reform, he said, and in this the 
clergy “must take an important part.” In his experiences in the 
North and South and in the Philippines, Mr, Taft said, he had 


been able to study many different phases of civilization, especially 


in the matter of church influence. He continued: 


“Leaving out the sectional distinctions, the indispensable pres- 
ence of church influence in the improvement in our civilization, no 
one can be blind to who has shared in the slightest the responsi- 
bility for government and the responsibility for improvement in a 
people as I have. That was a responsibility in respect to a race 
that is now in a state of Christian tutelage and must be uplifted, 
in my judgment, through us and our guidance, before we shall 
have discharged the obligation that Providence has thrust upon us. 
And in the study of the development it has made has been made 
known to me the enormous influence that the Church must exercise 
in order to make our progress there effective. The Roman-Catho- 
lic Church was there for years, and preserved that state of Chris- 
tian tutelage to which J have referred. Now the ban has been 
removed from other denominations, and they are a}] in there on an 
equality in the spirit of Christian emulation, Without the moral 
influence of the churches there we could not accomplish anything. 

“It is difficult sometimes to explain to one who has been used 


to the close union of Church and State, such as was preserved in 
Spain, such as is preserved in some other countries, the real 
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attitude of the American Government toward the Church. He as- 
sumes that if we separate the Church from the State it means that 
the State does not favor the Church. I had the honor to represent 
this country in a transaction of a business character with Leo 
XIII. at the Vatican, and there I pointed out to him, with all the 
emphasis possible, that the separation of Church and State was in 
the interest of the Church, and that in America he could count on 


the sustaining of the rights of the Church and its encouragement 
by every legitimate means on the part of the people, without its 


assuming any governmental function or having any governmental 
right, such as it has in other countries. It comes over me every 


once in a while, when] am charged with accomplishing something 
among a people, how absolutely essential it is that we should have 
the influence of the Church behind everything that we do.” 


SAN FRANCISCO'S RELIGIOUS SIDE 


AN FRANCISCO presents to evangelical Christianity a 
challenge for missionary help, asserts Dr. George E. Burlin- 
game in the second part of his paper on its religious and denomi- 
national condition. We dealt on January 9 with San Francisco’s 
“irreligion” ; now we present from the article in Zhe Standard 
(Baptist, Chicago, January 2) the writer’s summary of this city’s 
denominational forces. The Roman-Catholic Church bulks largest, 


having a population, as Catholic sources aver, of from 200,000 to 


240,000. There are 35 parishes: 37 parochial schools, with 14,000 
children. There are 5,500 youths of both sexes in schools of 
higher education. “The influence of Romanism is all-powerful in 
every department of life, political, educational, and institutional,” 
it is asserted; but this Protestant writer disbelieves that “its in- 
fluence is making for the evangelization of the city, or that it is 
the strongest factor in the effort for moral uplift.” 

From a careful study of local conditions made by a Presbyterian 
minister there is basis for the assertion that “Protestantism, as 
measured by the membership of the churches, made no gains in 
the twenty years immediately preceding the fire.” “In 1876, ina 
total population of 240,000, there were 16,000 members of Protest- 
ant churches. In 1906, with double the population, the Protestant 
factor was unchanged.” The Presbyterians are the largest body. 
Including 2 United Presbyterian churches there are 22 churches 
with a tota] membership of 3,400. Fivechurches have been formed 
within the past year or so. The Methodists come next, of whom 
we read! 

“The Methodists have 13 churches with a membership of 2,540; 


a deaconesses’ training-school; a large book concern, a newspaper, 
and a bishop whose headquarters are here. Central Church, the 
strongest and most influentia), has recently been assured $100,000 
from the General Conference edifice fund, and will command for 
its new down-town plant a total for land and building of $225,000. 
Probably this splendid organization wil] take first place in the 
future as the evangelizing force of the great hotel and apartment- 
house field down-town in the burned district. lts ample resources 
will make possible a work which no other church can undertake 


at present.” 


Wise leadership and the command of large wealth, permeated 
with much evangelical spirit and zeal, have made the Episcopal 


Church a potent element in the present-day life of San Francisco. 


Further: 


“Since the fire the Crocker estate has donated the family home- 
stead, an entire block on Nob Hill, for a cathedral site, and plzns 


have been prepared by the noted London architect, Bodley 
(recently deceased), for a great building designed to foster many 
enterprises for the improvement of moral and social conditions as 
wel) as for the worship of God. There are 13 churches and 
missions in the city, with a total membership of 2,453, Zhe 
Pacific Churchman is published here.” 


Congregationalism is “less aggressive than the bodies above 


enumerated.” There are 14 churches, “7th a membership of 2,295. 


The “First Church” was the first to rebuild, and from its location 
in the hotel and apartment-house district it will “share with the 
Central Methodist Church the main responsibility for the lower 
city in close-range work.” The story of the smaller denominations 
is this : 


“The Disciples have 4 churches, with a membership of about 
Soo, and are growing steadily. There are 14 Lutheran churches, 
of which 3 are German (Synodical), with 2,243 members. Figures 
are not at hand concerning the remainder of this group. Two 
Swedenborgian congregations exist in a quiet way. To one of 
them the First Baptist Church is indebted for a temporary home 
(at a good rental), for the past thirty months. The Christian 
Science Church, which, under a rule recently promulgated from 
Boston, declines to give information as to its membership, has in 
its First Church 4oo members, and is just organizing two new con- 
gregations. The Unitarians have one congregation, the product 
of the famous patriot, Thomas Starr King, its most brilliant pastor, 
They have a paper and book-depository for propagating Uni- 
tarianism.” 


The Baptist, the writer’s own denomination, tho amcng the first 


on the field, has “been outstript in the race because of poor facili- 
ties, inadequate support in their missionary enterprises, and, pos- 
sibly, other reasons.” There are to churches with a membership 
of 1,116. 


Despite the “dreary annals of the past,” the “ desolating calamity 
of 1906,” and “the deadly plague of worldliness and sin which 


ravages the city at will,” the writer sees signs of better things. 


We read: 


“Half a century ago, sober and anxious students of the moral 
condition of San Francisco looked for its redemption through the 
influx of a better life from the East. The deliverance has been 
long incoming. Too often the Easterner dropt his religion in the 
Sierras or at Panama and became himself the subject of redemp- 
tion. .. . Yet the others have been coming, and they are coming 
now, and they must come in greater numbers to share in the growth 
and the glory of this twentieth-century New York of the Pacific 
Ocean. New York and Ohio and Illinois and Kentucky and other 
Baptist territory will contribute in larger measure men and women 
who share the ]oad with those who have borne so bravely the heat 
and burden of a lonely and wearisome day. 

“A further indication of coming victory is found in the tendency 
to unification among the evangelical Christians. Notable progress 
has been made in this respect within the past few years, as witness 
great missionary and temperance conferences, the concerted effort 
for the protection and care of the sailors of the fleet last spring, 
and the vigorous Church Federation, in which organization our 
own pastor, Louis J. Sawyer, is a conspicuous figure This grow- 
ing unification neither promises nor proposes church union, but 
aims at defying and defeating sin and vice and corruption by mar- 
shaling against organized evil the organized forces of righteousness, 

“A third hopeful element in the redemption of San Francisco is 
to be found in the rapid and sturdy growth of a large community 
across the bay, whose moral and spiritual life is far stronger than 
that of the metropolis, and whose influence must be felt in a reflex 
action for righteousness. On the eastern shore of the bay lies 
practically a continuous city, divided into three municipalities 
which together contain at least 300,000 people. Berkeley is the 
seat of the University of California and has banished the saloons. 
It is arefined and cultured Christian community, comparing fayor- 
ably with any similarcity in the Jand. Oakland and Alameda are 
cities of many homes, and evangelical religion is far more in evi- 
dence in all these trans-bay cities than in the metropolis. They 
are in large measure bedrooms for San Francisco, and profit by 
the greater city’s loss; but their recent remarkable development, 
both economically and religiously, promises a new force which 
must influence and affect helpfully the effort to evange)ize and re- 
deem their sister city by the Golden Gate. 

“Not even the terrible and destructive holocaust of 1996 is with: 
out its promise of future blessing. A city and its institutions may 
develop traditions, even within sixty years, which become burden- 
some fetters, delaying progress and retarding the spirit of adven- 
ture into untried fields of activity. Business men have found that 


the clean break with old methods and old habits and old systems 


has opened the way for the inauguration of more modern and more 
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extensive enterprises, New buildings have brought new conveni- 
ences and contrivances for more and better work. Nor is the 
principle less applicable in the sphere of religion. The great up- 
heaval has forced readjustment and relinement which would else 
have been utterly unattainable. Churches are now being located 
more wisely and bui)t with more provision, and in spite of their 
fearful handicap and loss of membership, they are facing their 


work with a new confidence and a new vision,” 


PERILS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


gee apprehensions of the psychotherapeutic movement are 
\ created by the statement of one of its practitioners that it is 
the function of Christ’s ministers to forgive sins. This declara- 
tion is credited to a Presbyterian minister of Chicago and his 
church journal, 7#e Preséytertaxz (Philadelphia), thinks this 
position more dangerous than the simple practise of Gospel meth- 
ods of helping those anywise afflicted in mind, body, or estate. 
The Christian Work (New York) is quoted as not seeing “why 
such a statement should be startling to the Protestant mind,” 
holding that “the Church as a whole has never receded from the 
position that it has power, divinely given of its Lord, to forgive 
the sins of men.” Zhe Christian Work quotes the words of the 
Episcopal prayer-book, in the general absolution, in support of its 


osition, whereupon Zhe Presbyterian makes this comment ! 
p is 4 


“This is illustrative of the danger of the sort of interpretation 
alleged by many of the psychotherapists. Without entering now 
into the discussion of the healing of disease, we must dissent from 
The Christian Work’s reading of the prayer-book. The book 
only says that God hath given power and authority to his ministers 
to declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins. That is very different from 
assuming the priestly power of actual forgiveness. The power 
given even to the apostles was declarative. That power remains, 
no doubt, with the members of the Christian body in all time, 
Any one of us may say to his neighbor that if he sincerely repents 
and forsakes his sins, they are forgiven. But we can not say that 
we ourselves have authority to forgive. We may only repeat the 
blessed message of the gospel in Christ. Whosoever repents and 
puts forth faith on him, dying for sins, does receive the forgiveness 
of sins, but only for Christ’s sake and on account of his death. 
We must still say that the Church and its members have the 
authority to declare the forgiveness of sins, but not the power of 
forgiveness itself. The question of the people concerning Christ, 
‘Who can forgive sins but God alone?’ touched the truth. No one 
can forgive sins but God. Jesus Christ is God. His people are 
not. They can, upon the basis of his work and word, declare the 

_remission of sins, but they surely can not grant it. 

“It seems to us, therefore, that our brother who has been so 
successful in psychotherapy is in serious danger of being betrayed 
into a wrong view of the priestly function of all believers. And 
such a mistake will discredit his psychotherapy. It is most im- 
portant that the truth and blessing which are in this newly prac- 
tised application of the gospel of God’s love shall not be perverted 
by mistake concerning the function of those who practise. They 
may rightly soothe a perturbed spirit and comfort a wounded con- 
science by the declaration of the remission of sins to those who are 
penitent and believe on Jesus, But they may not permit any one 
to think that the forgiveness is their own gift or work. None can 
forgive sins but God alone.” 

The Presbyterian refers also with approval to a recent paper in 
The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston) in which 
the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, of Northampton, Mass., treats of the 
perils of the Emmanuel Movement. In our issue of December 5 
we gave some glimpses into the clinic Mr. Powell has established 
in his parish house. But he thinks the movement has already 
reached the “peril point.” “Subject from the first to surprizingly 
little criticism, there is a general disposition to speak well of it,” 
he notes. But this successful physician of sick souls points out 
these perils: 
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“The first peril is that men even with intellectual preparedness 
will enter on the work who lack the special gifts required. As 
The Congregationalist long ago remarked, not every minister has 
the combination of qualities which the work requires. There are 
men of God who do not wear the cloth, and it may ultimately be, 
as Dr. Cabot hints, that the work will fall into the hands of settle- 
ment workers. Coolness of head must go with warmth of heart. 
Reticence must temper the indispensable enthusiasm, The pro- 
fessional relationship must never be forgotten even where the 
human touch to be effective must be personal. The Emmanuel 
worker must by look and word invite all confidence and give none. 
He must hedge himself about with the social conventions faith- 
fully observed by the reputable neurologist and yet not Jet them 
be obtrusive. He must know how, first, to help, and then for their 
good to have done with psychical parasites, The minister who 
can not do these things will never acquire the requisite skill and 
authority in dealing with the neurasthenic and the psychasthenic. 
He will make a failure of the work itself and do hurt to his church. 
He will come to grief upon his limitations, and bring his church 
to grief upon his folly. 

“The second peril comes with the temptation to overorganize. 
The average church, certainly the church where there is no assist: 
ant, can not manage the elaborate machinery of Emmanue) Church 
in Boston, whose rector has adequate assistance, salaried and 
voluntary. Yhe class and clinic can not both be managed perhaps 
by the average minister without the abandonment of some impor- 
tant lines of parish policy. While I have no doubt that in many 
churches the Wednesday-evening prayer-meeting would take a new 
lease of life if it were Emmanuelized, the circumstances must in 
every case be taken into due consideration. Haste must be made 


slowly.” 


Mr. Powell recommends that in the small cities and larger towns 


all the churches “unite in a Wednesday-evening Emmanuel class 


to take the place of the conventional prayer-meeting, long since 


. ’ m) 
outworn in many a community.” E urther ° 


“The service might be held in each church in succession, Up- 
lifting hymns might be sung. Prayers might be offered for special 
is of mindand body. Informal talks about the practical concerns 
of life might be given on successive evenings by each minister in 
turn, 

“Every one familiar with the problem of the prayer-meeting 
will, I think, admit the extreme probability of the great usefulness 
of such an enterprise. Jt would, at any rate, without sacrifice of 
denominational loyalty, give such an illustration of the spirit of 
church unity as could not but work good to all the Christian 
churches. It would, at least, without hurt to any Christian church, 
convince all Christians in the community that there is, in spite of 


all appearances, ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all.’ 


“The third peril is the too exalted expectation. Not only is 


Emmanuel treatment for physical ills limited to functional nervous 


disorders, but even in such cases the efficiency of the treatment 


will sometimes be conditioned by circumstances which the 
Emmanuel worker can not manage, Certain of the cases which 
will appeal to him are sure to need daily treatment to effect a 
cure, and that he can not give. Obviously he can not give time 
to the mere care of the semi-insane. Others wil) require in the 
home assistance not to be found there. Men struggling with 
had habits may need nothing so much as change of environ- 
ment, and that perhaps is the one thing which they can not have. 
A few will turn back to their habitual misery for no reason 
ascertainable. 

“Of the seventy-five nervous cases treated in my clinic to which 
I gave last year four hours a week, there was great improvement 
in about two-thirds of the instances. In some I noticed no im- 
provement whatever. But taking into account the fact that many 
of the cases had gone about from one doctor to another without 
getting any help at all, 1 am quite sure that the work was worth 
while in the circumstances. 

“But of greater importance than any results reducible to statis- 
tics is the fact that at least two hundred persons are in one way or 
another better for their visit last winter and spring to my clinic, 
and that the clinic to which I give a morning a week this year has 
taken its place among the regular activities of the parish without 
hurt to any and with profit to the parish as a whole.” 
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THE NEW HEAD OF HARVARD 


H ARVARD'’S president-elect, Prof. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 

“fulfils the most rigid conditions which the most august 
member of the corporation could require,” says an editorial writer 
of the New York Suv, Jn an enumeration of his qualities we read 
that “he is of the Brahmin caste; he is distinguished in letters; he 


has had experience in financial affairs and administrative boards ; 


he is an inheritor of reasonable wealfh, one of 
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him familiar with all modern forms of administration. Great 
changes in Harvard's policies doubtless are pending, and Professor 
Lowell will prove a wise and inspiring leader.” 

The Boston Transcript thus states the conditions into which the 
new president will enter: 

“The hand of the president is potent at Harvard; more so per- 
haps than in any sister institution. Harvard government is that 
of a limited monarchy, but with the right type of monarch the ad- 


ministration can be made to veer pretty close 





the class of Bostonians who devote themselves 
to the public in general and to Harvard in par- 
ticular. He is a public speaker of force and 
distinction, even if he can not equal that ad- 
mirable lucidity of style which President Eliot 
has made for himself. Finally, and this may 
be preached to the undergraduates in mitiga- 


tion of his intelligence and his accomplish- 


ments, he was a mighty runner in his youth.” 


Such is the man who, when the corporation 


ratify the selection of the president and fellows, 
will be Dr. Eliot’s successor. “It is significant 
of the new conception of a college president's 
usefulness which is due to Dr. Eliot’s exam- 
ple,” remarks the New York Wor/d editorially, 
“that the selection of his successor has at- 
tracted an attention not inferior to that given to 
Mr. Taft’s choice of a Secretary of State.” Ze 


Sun prints the following sketch of his career : 


“ Abbott Lawrence Lowel) was born in Bos- 


ton on December 13, 1856, and was graduated 


from Harvard in 1877, He then took a law 








to the status of a benevolent despotism. To 
say that it has veered in this direction during 
the last two or three decades is the highest trib- 
ute one may pay to the consummate ski)) and 
personal power of President Eliot. But this 
very development, this centralization of power, 
influence, and responsibility which the retiring 
Nestor among college presidents has brought 


into being will serve to make his mantle fall 
heavily upon him who must. now takeitup. To 
bear it as it has been borne will prove no easy 
task.” 


OUR OVERVALUATION OF 
POE 


ITHERTO American readers have been 
criticized more Poe 
than for overvaluing him, because there has 
seemed to be less enthusiasm for him here than 
in France, This criticism can scarcely hold, 


however, 


for undervaluing 


for LITERARY DIGEST readers, of 
whom 45,000 have bought sets of Poe's works 


through this firm alone, and thousands more, 


presumably, already had his works on their 





course, receiving his 


Law School in 1880, 
“We is primarily a Bostonian, being de- 
scended from two of the leading merchants of 


that city halfa century ago. His father was 

Augustus Lowell, who, having acquired wealth in the cotton in- 
dustry, founded the famous lecture institute in Boston which bears 
his name. His maternal] grandfather was Abbott Lawrence, who 
was a pioneer in the textile industry in Massachusetts, 

“Abbott Lawrence Lowell was admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar in 1880, and became a partner of his cousin, Francis C. Lowell, 
now a Judge of the United States Circuit Court. For seventeen 
years the practise of law demanded the greater part of his atten- 
tion, but he continued to pursue his favorite study of comparative 
government. Several books on government and on politics in 
Continental Europe, published during this time, gave him high 
standing as an authority on the science of government, and in 1897 
he was called to be lecturer in that department at Harvard. 


“Three years later, on the establishment of the Eaton Professor- 
ship of the Science of Government, founded by the late Dorman 
B. Eaton, of New York, Lowell was appointed to that chair. The 
course soon proved unusually attractive, and Professor Lowel] had 
\arge classes every year, 

“In the Jast year he has published a work on ‘The Government 
of England,’ which has attracted wide attention and brought to 
him the honor of election as president of the American Political 
Science Association in succession to Ambassador Bryce, whose 


‘American Commonwealth’ brought him the same distinction.” 


degree from Harvard 


General satisfaction is exprest with the election, President 
Roosevelt is reported as announcing himself “as pleased as Punch.” 
President Hadley, of Yale, thinks the choice “a good thing not 
only for Harvard, but for the country as a whole.” 
Faunce, of Brown University, is quoted as saying : 


President 


“Professor Lowell, as president of Harvard University, will 


command the support of all who know his work and his quality. 
As a student he represents the new humanities—the studies that 


deal, not with nature, but with human nature. His work has made 


PROF. ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 


Newly elected president of Harvard, an 


office which he considers ‘‘ the most in- 
fluential in the United States.” 


Now we find a critic who de- 
clares Poe is overvalued, Foreign recognition 


of Poe has “notoriously ” 


library shelves. 


increased his repu- 
tation among us, says Mr, W, C, Brownell, 


The obvious retort to this is, as the critic himsel‘ -oints out, that 


if we esteem him because he is an American writer, this can not 


be true of his foreign estimation. Mr. Brownell qualifies by say- 


ing that “foreign recognition” often busies itself “ setting traps for 
our zatvelé”, and he cautiously inserts a recommendation that 
we “be on our guard in the presence of it.” He goes on, in Scrid- 


“ers (January): 


“The theory laid down by Matthew Arnold that the foreign esti- 
mate previsaged posterity’s is open to some question—aside from. 
the fact that posterity itself may make mistakes; Aldrich, for ex- 
ample, acutely argued from Browning’s obscurity the probable 
injustice of posterity, preoccupied with obscurities of its own, to 
his incontestable merits. But foreign recognition in the nature of 
the case rewards to a disproportionate extent the merits that es- 
pecially appeal to foreigners. }f, as Arno)d held, Sainte-Beuve 
could regard Lamartine as important to the French without imply- 
ing a positive in this relative importance, it is equally true that 
an exotic may make an appeal) out of all proportion to its intrinsic 
value and interest, 

“In any event we ought to distinguish between foreign recogni- 
tion of those of our writers who are classifiable with foreign ones, 
and this recognition when it rewards with its irreponsible applause 
the exceptional and extravagant which appeals to its interest in 
the novel and the foreign fey se. As a matter of fact, foreign 
recognition has been most generous with regard to many of our to 
us least indispensable writers. To put the matter crudely, the 
appreciative foreigner has admirable writers of his own, what he 
most appreciates in our literature is the queer, the odd; the quali- 
ties from whose associated defects he feels an entire detachment. 

“Foreign recognition therefore in the case of Poe’s extrava- 
ganzas and caprices is not necessarily an zmArimatur of the same 
authority as it is in such instances as those of Cooper and Long- 
fellow, for example. It attests not the merit but the extraordi- 
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nariness of his writings, and a little, no doubt, the extraordinari- 
ness of their being produced in America. Gautiér’s reference to 
him, besides classing him with Mrs. Radcliffe and ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
is chiefly depreciation of his environment. The selection of the 
tales was in fact entitled, published, and celebrated on the Conti- 
nent as ‘Tales Extraordinary.’ And there their sponsors were 
not, as in the case of Cooper, Balzac, and Sainte-Beuve, the fore- 
most of Continental authorities at the time, one may say, but the 
genial and good-natured Gautier, who was preaching the gospel of 
romanticism @ outrance, and Baudelaire as to whose authority Mr, 
Swinburne’s praise and the current rediscovery of him by the 
dilettante, mainly of Mr. Swinburne’s speech, is disconcertingly 
at variance with his treatment by the austere Scherer, our own 
catholic Henry James, and the trenchant but impartial Faguet, 
perhaps the first of living French critics. in whose admirable 
Literary ‘ History of France’ his name does not appear. It is 
also worth bearing in mind—since prudence in such a matter is, 
as I say, commendable—that Baudelaire whom Mr. James cruelly 
calls Poe’s inferior both as a charlatan and as a genius, had 
nevertheless an even greater purely linguistic genius than Poe’s, 
and that the beauty of his translation, in itself celebrated, has 
been an appreciable element in Poe’s Continental vogue.” 


At this hour, when the centenary of. Poe’s birth is being cele- 
brated in many parts of the country, andthe man is being appraised 


as the foremost of our men of pure genius, it is a trifle disconcert- 
ing to read the assertion of one of our foremost critics that “the 


cult of Poe is not in the interests of )iterature, since as )iterature 
his writings are essentially valueless.” We read: 


“The interests of literature occasionally call for restraint in the 
indulgence of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘generous pleasure of praising ’ not 
for the purpose—quite as frequent with Mr. Swinburne—of alter- 
nating with it the delights of censure and ,reprehension, but in 
order to maintain unobscured and unimpaired the standards of 
literature itself. Literature has a stronger claim than any of its 
practitioners, and generously or ungenerously to exalt these at 
its expense is to belittle and betray it. Hardly any cause is 
nobler and treason to few so flagrant or—since the pleasure of 
praising zs, like most prodigalities perhaps, a generous one—so 
frequent, 

“But there is a particular irrationality in American overpraise 
of Poe. It is this: unlike foreign literatures and English litera- 
ture as a whole, American literature—as it is, perhaps fatuously 
but nevertheless inevitably, not to say conveniently, called—has 
no background. Jts figures do not form part of a pageant relieved 
against a rich and varied scenic setting, but stand in silhouette 
before the black ‘drop’ that isolates rather than supports them and 
focuses attention on their individualities from the stately lyceum 
lecturer like Emerson to the genial ‘song-and-dance artist,’ in all 
strictness too numerous to mention. Lacking—within our own 
exclusively American ranks, I repeat—ancestors and traditions, 
we are without the restrictive influences of a ‘stream of ten- 
dency,’ an orderly evolution, without that subconscious education 
which saves conscious intelligence, so much unintelligent per- 
formance. 

“Our protestant and innovating temperaments have rea))y noth- 
ing to protest against, nothing to break away from, no routine to 
vivify. More than that, we have, comparatively speaking, nothing 
to maintain, nothing to keep in mind, no standards, in a word. 
Such a romanticist as Gautier, with the whole heritage of the 
noble seventeenth- and the enlightened eighteenth-century French 
literature in his literary blood, could safely practise and preach 
the literary freedom which with us means license—and consequent 
insignificance. No romantic artist can do more than ‘pad round’ 
the skeleton he must have derived from his predecessors—at least 
in our day, the human imagination on which he leans having been 
so long at work. Our realists are in better case—nature being in- 
-exhaustible. 

“Hence our disposition to magnify our extravagant and ca- 
pricious writers—such as Poe and Whitman—is destructive of 
our hold on the standards which it is of the last importance for 
us consciously to keep in mind, since so only can we have them in 
mind at all. Only an older society than ours can with impunity 
cherish and coddle ‘les jeunes,’ who with us are merely out of the 
ranks, however bravely we may imagine them at the head of the 
procession.” 
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OTHER VIEWS OF THE GERMAN 
PICTURES 


HE critics as a body have been more or less leisurely in making 


up their minds about the German exhibition of pictures. 


Hence their opinions have straggled along through the press, some- 
times days after the opening. The notices we quoted last week 


dealt rather severely with the exhibition. Later notices are not 
only lenient but at times indulge in approval and commendation. 
The writer inthe New York 7zes (January 10), for example, who 
discovers that with the German painters the “sole unity of purpose 
lies in the avoidance of unity,” finds that our appreciation of this 
fact will be the chief lesson of the exhibition. Germany then is 
not to be looked upon as a nation of schools but of individuals, 
yet— 

“No one... can live to himself alone and produce good art, 
and where there is so much indisputably good art it is worth while 
to look first for underlying qualities that do bring the various works 
more or less into one class despite their obvious unlikeness. 
There is not merely the harmony produced by high intellectual 
aims and that unconquerable respect paid to draftsmanship by 
even the veriest rebels of the Secessionist group. There are also 
sufficiently stout threads of connection that make us realize, con- 
fusedly but unquestionably, that a)) the painters represented are 
members of one family and good sons of the German race. How- 
ever one and another may have interrogated his own individuality 
with the single purpose of expressing it, not one has escaped ex- 
pressing the national temper of mind.” 


One characteristic of this national temper, it is asserted, is 


directness, a quality which this critic sees the German exhibiting 
in this way: 


“He does not often say one thing while seeming to say another ; 
he does not often give double and contradictory meanings to the 
same subject. He does not present for your contemplation this 
disheartening spectacle of sophistication masquerading as inno- 
cence or dup)icity masquerading as frankness. To that extent he 
is an optimist, however deep his native pessimism may go in other 
directions. 

“There is, for example, a picture by the French artist Jacques 
Blanche, entitled ‘Louise of Montmartre,’ and known to many 
Americans, in which the girl to whom Paris irresistibly calls is 
shown in her boyish bluuse and collar, her youthful hat and plainly 
drest hair, in a nonchalant attitude, pretty and plebeian, with hon- 
est eyes, yet revealing in every line of her frank and fresh young 
face the potentiality of response to a)) the appeals made by the 
ruthless spirit of the city. It is impossible to discern at what 
points the artist has betrayed that artless physiognomy in order to 
reveal the secrets of temperament, but the thing is done. 

“It is not what the German is interested in doing. His imagi- 
nation works subjectively, giving form to his own conceptions, 
rather than objectively or as an interpreter of others. Hence the 
downright, and, in asense, confiding aspect of so much of this 
brave art. Hence, also, its affinity with the American spirit, for 
the American still bends a rather unsuspecting gaze upon life and 
accepts character and temperament as they choose to present 


themse)ves.” 


Mr. J. E. Chamberlain, of Zhe Evening Mail (New York), 
thinks that the show will do us good in emphasizing “the petti- 
ness, the utter meretriciousness of the thought of most of our 
artists.” By comparison he sees the winter show of the Academy 
of Design as “trifling in its faked-up subjects.” He reports having 
heard such expressions as these at the opening view at the Museum : 
“Oh, how crude most of these thing are!” “What a fright that 
woman is!” “Why don’t they paint something pretty!” 
which he comments : 


Upon 


“Our public is so much accustomed to the trifling, shallow, 
peddling subject-painting of the commercial American artist that 
it supposes vigor to be crudity when it sees it, and strong simplicity 


to be ugiiness, and is incapable of interest in the honest and beau- 
tiful aspects of real life.” 


In looking about the German show, this writer continues, “one 
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seems to be suddenly lifted up into a world of sincerity, of pure 


artistic aspiration, of directness of method.” Further: 


“It is not necessary that one should like everything one sees to 
appreciate this aspect of the exhibition. Men are various, and 
ought to be. We are not likely to fall in love, for instance, with 
the two plain Bavarian women painted by Adolf Muenzer. But 
we may sympathize with the sincerity of the painter, and admire 
the ski}] with which he has translated these women’s honest sou)s, 
and made them breathe and irradiate their homely sweetness for 
us. We like them the better because the painter did not take the 
trouble to make the ribbon around the neck of one of them connect 
properly with her gown. She is splendid, this dowdy woman, in 
her frank simplicity, and there is enormous skill in the way she is 
painted.” 


Mr. Frank Fowler contributes to the New York Zvening Post 
(January 14) a discriminating notice of the exhibition, tempering 
his blame with a generous praise. He notes that “the methods of 
modern painting and the results of modern ‘seeing’ have spread far 
and wide; the Scottish, the English, the Norwegian, the Ameri- 
can schools have been receptive of the ideas which urged the 
French to break with tradition.” But, he adds, “if one is ex- 
pecting to see in these German paintings this legitimate and logi- 
cal advance, one is likely to be disappointed.” On the other hand, 
he avers, “the artists are showing a disposition to deliver them- 
selves legitimately through the medium of paint; but for the most 
part they still seem to be enmeshed in the net of literary and phil- 
osophical habits which have characterized the German mind, and 
to express these sentiments, are making use of a mistaken medium.” 
But the collection contains, he says, “works of real merit and com- 
pleteness, and much also that is tentatlve, experimental, and that 
does not contribute to the strength of the show.” Finally: 

“We are left, however, with the impression that the school is 
emerging, with effort, from the shadow of tradition, that it is evi- 
dently freeing itself, and seeking a truer form of artistic expression. 
This exhibition should, moreover, tend to give the public more 
sympathy with the earnest painters of our own country, who, tho 
in an experimental stage like the Germans, are stil] well in the van 
of this progressive movement ; who have indeed, in many instances, 
a greater maturity of accomplishment than we note in this collec- 
tion.” 


WHAT MR. BARRIE AND EVERY 
WOMAN KNOWS 


~HE joke was out of Mr. Barrie’s play before it had its chance 

here. Women, it seems, have had a secret all along, but 
none of them ever gave it away to mere man. Mr. Barrie some- 
how found it out, and used it asa lure for his latest play. It is 
probable that the laugh of the first-night London audience was 
louder than that of any subsequent one when they heard that 
“What Every Woman Knows” is that woman is not made out of 
man’s rib but of his funny-bone, Theconceit is Barrie-esque and 
recalls his former use of the term “ Little Mary” for the human 
stomach. Whatever the laugh may have been in New York, it 
didn’t reecho through the papers. After London had its laugh, it 
began to think the joke “ rather trivial ” and “hardly consistent with 


> 


the dignity of the comedy.” Mr. Barrie’s plays seem, however, to 
outlive his jokes, and the present one is having a prosperous run 
both in this country and in London. In New York the play isa 
medium for the personal triumph of the always popular Miss 
Maude Adams; in London the play has been rather more “the 
thing.” Mr. Winter reports Miss Adams as having given “a pro- 
ficient, serio-comic, sometimes pathetic performance, represent- 
ing, ina distinctly American manner, a peculiar and interesting 
Scotch girl.” With his customary perspicacity Mr. Winter pro- 


ceeds to tell off the qualities observable in Miss Adams’ acting : 


“It shows, and it has always shown, talent, refinement, sensi- 
bility, perception, and the winning charm of a nature at once reso- 
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lute and gentle, piquant and demure. At this time, naturally, it 
shows also the results of )ong-continued professiona) experience.” 


The play, according to this critic, is “somewhat more of a play 
and somewhat less of a ‘fantasy’ than has been usual with his 


dramatic productions.” We are given this further account : 


“The dramatist has told a story by means of action—the action 
being interpenetrative of the dialog—and, in telling the story has 
evolved character, sometimes much exaggerated for comic effect, 
and has touched the springs alike of laughter and tears. The fact 
that every woman knows is the fact that man is, in the order of 
nature, largely dependent on woman, and that without her assist- 
ance he would accomplish little if anything. That truth is illus- 
trated and enforced by a fanciful, humorous, extravagant, and 
good-natured)y satirica) exposition of Scotch persons and Scotch 
domestic life. Mr. Barrie’s method of stating his self-evident 
proposition is, of course, guizzical—for the quizzica) attitude of 
observation seems to have become the fixt, inveterate habit of his 
mind. The formula is blithely stated by the heroine: ‘Woman 
was not made out of Adam’s rib, but out of his funny-bone.’ 
That heroine, Maggie Wylie (the name itself possesses a latent 
significance), was a plain girl, the sister of three thrifty Scotch- 
men, Alick Wylie, David Wylie, and James Wylie—all resident 
ina Scotch town. The Wy/res were possest of a library. There 
was a railway porter named /ohn Shand, who had ‘a soul above 
buttons’ and who wished to improve his mind by reading. With 
that purpose in view he surreptitiously, on various occasions, en- 
tered the house of the W’y/zes, by night, in order to obtain access 
to their books. At last he was captured, as a burglar, but, on 
being apprized of the motive of his singular conduct and of his 
ardent desire for mental improvement, his captors agreed to par- 
don his burglarious incursion and to provide for his education, if 
he would agree to become—after an interval of years, and in the 
event of her concurrence—the husband of Maggte Wylie. To 
that condition Saxd assented, and in due time—JZageze coming 
to know and to love him, while releasing him from his promise— 
the marriage occurred; and thereafter Shand, continually guided 
and aided by his wise, sweet, sensible wife—without any know]- 
edge, on his part, of her influence, was embarked upon the flood- 
tide of a prosperous public career. Then, as sometimes happens 
with clever men, his head was turned by flattery, his vanity got 
the better of his judgment, and he became infatuated with a spark- 
ling, worldly woman, by name Lady Syézl Lazenby. His wife, 
Maggie, in the natural course of things, perceived her husband’s 
weakness and folly, and was mortified and grieved. She followed, 
however, an unusual and absolutely unnatural course—providing 
that Sand should be thrown into the society of his shallow 
charmer, in the comparative seclusion of a country cottage; where 
presently common sense supervening upon irrational sentiment, 
the lover and the lady found themselves mutually bored; so that 
Shand was glad to come back to his J/aggze, and humbly to recog- 
nize and avouch the infinite obligation that rests on any man who 
is so fortunate as to possess the love of a good woman.” 


The general impression this piece has given in London may be 
seen by this quotation from Zhe Standard of January 1 in an 


article reviewing the plays of the year: 


“*What Every Woman Knows’ is the outstanding triumph of the 
year. It proves Mr. Barrie to be not only the most popular and 
uniformly successful of damatists, but it gives further testimony 
to the fact that he is ‘different.’ A clever man may easily say to 
himself, after seeing the plays of even our most famous dramatists, 
‘Given a knowledge of technic, which may be attained by study, 
I could do as well as that ’—altho one is tempted to except Mr. 
Pinero at his best from this supposititious statement because the 
technic of Mr. Pinero is so wonderful that it is an art in itself, 
But our hypothetical critic bows before the genius of Mr. Barrie. 
It is because itis absolute genius—not merely the most exceptional 
talent—that he bows. Mr. Barrie is not only a wit, not only a 
consummate craftsman, not only a sentimentalist. He is a phil- 
osopher—but even that does not quite convey all that he is. 
There is only one word which quite does that, and that word is 
Barrie-esque. The necessity for coining the word shows the com- 
plexity of the combination of qualities it describes. There is 


‘something behind’ Mr. Barrie’s work, and that something has a 
virtue which distinguishes Mr. Barrie’s from all his contemporaries. 
It is as evident in‘ Peter Pan’ asin ‘What Every Woman Knows.’” 


























the times point to such a future for the hu- 
man race, and one of the most important is 
the great mental and spiritual awakening 
that is taking place in the world today. 
Prof. William James, of Harvard College, 
one of the greatest of living psychologists, 
recently said: “It is quite obvious that a 
wave of religious activity, analogous in some 
respects to the spread of early Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Mohammedism, is passing 
over our American world.’ 


Ata recent meeting of the Congregational 
ministers of tle city of New York, one of the 
leaders said: ‘‘ The New Psychology’s relig- 
ious movement is leading the Christian 
church to get a hold of the immanent, 
nearby God, and to discover the real soul. 

| This movement is filling its believers with 
| the consciousness of the God of which early 
Christian mystics were so vitally conscious. 


orthodox Christian church.” 


This great spiritual awakening has be- 
come so powerful that it is permeating the 
literature of the day. Editorials are appear- 
ing constantly in the various religious week- 
| lies, while many of the popular magazines 
| either have a department devoted to the 

work or are running a series ofarticles bear- 
| ing onthe subject. In ‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’ Rey. Elwood Worcester, D.D., at 
| the head of the Emmanuel Movement in 
| Boston, has an article each month, ‘* Good 

Housekeeping’’ contains a department 
| called ‘‘Happiness and Health’’ which is 
| conducted by Rev. Samuel McComb, 
who is an associate of Dr. Worcester. 
| Delineator’’? ‘ Woman's Home Compan- 
| ion,’’ ‘‘ McClure’s,’’ ‘* Munsey’s,”’ ‘‘ Every- 
| body’s,” and other magazines ave occa- 
| sional articles; while there is now appearing 
in the ‘* American Magazine”’ an excellent 
| series entitled ‘Spiritual Unrest’? by Ray 
Stannard Baker, one of their best editorial 
writers and investigators. 


Robert Chambers is writing some excel- 
lent fiction on psychic subjects for the *‘ Sat- 
urday Evening Post ;”’ and every little while 
‘Collier's Weekly’ presents us with a good 
strong ‘‘ New Thought”’ story. On the stage 
during the past two seasons ‘* The Witching 
Hour” and the ‘‘Servant in the House,’’ 
both New Psychology masterpieces, have 
played to crowded houses. 

We are all aware of this great awakening, 
and it is not only our privilege but our duty 
to coming generations to take a personal in- 
terest in every phase of its many possibil- 
ities for goud. 
healing, and this is spreading everywhere 
with remarkable rapidity just now. The in- 
dications are that we shall learn the secret 
of perfect and continuous health, and what 
| this will mean to the race is more than 
tongue can tell. 

Another phase is the application of prac- 
tical psychology to the industrial world. 
We are learning to use the great powers 
within us in creating our own conditions, 
our own environments, our own career. 
This means that the pangs of poverty and 
want may be removed by all who will take 
advantage of the wisdom that is now at 
hand. 

To apply the great truths of modern ideal- 
ism in the building of human life is another 
phase of the movement, and so extremely 
helpful is this part of the movement prov- 
ing itself to be that ideas along this line are 
being published broadcast throughout the 
world. Closely connected with this is the 
application of practical metaphysics to the 
development of the mind, talent and char- 
acter, and so remarkable are the results 
obtained that many predict the coming ofa 
greater race and a new social order as a 
consequence. 

We may all accomplish what we have in 
view; we may all bring out the best and 





It has taken 1,500,000 persons away from the | 


One of these phases is thatof | 
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By C. D. LARSON 


the greatest that is within us; we may all 
develop exceptional ability, remarkable 
talent and extraordinary genius, no matter 
what our work or position in life may be. 
There is a genius slumbering in every mind, 
Why not awaken this genius? Why not 
turn its wonderful powers to practical use 
and do great things in the world? Why live 
in a world of mere insignificance when we 
have the power within us to reach the 
greatest heights of which we ever dreamed? 
. This great awakening has given us a new 
interpretation of life, nature, the purpose of 
man and the meaning of existence; it is 
based upona better understanding of eternal 
truth and makes life beautiful and rich with 
possibilities. From the viewpoint of this 
new interpretation, life is worth infinitely 
more than it ever was before, and what is as 
important, the principles upon which this 
new interpretation is based are daily proving 
themselves to be true. In considering this 
great awakening of mind and soul, and the 
new interpretation that it has produced, we 
are therefore face to face with one of the 
greatest facts that has ever appeared in the 
history of the world. 


How to live is the problem; not in sick- 
ness, poverty, trouble and want; but in 
health, happiness, harmony and abundance, 
God is rich; the universe is overflowing with 
good things; then why sbould not man be 
blessed with all the good things that life can 
give? Itis right that he should be, and the 
new understanding of life tells him how. 

THE PROGRESS COMPANY is in the 
field to send the light of this new under- 
standing into every home in the land through 
its magazine, ETERNAL PROGRESS, and 
its books; and though less than a yearin the 
field it has demonstrated conclusively that 
it has the power tocarry out this great work. 
THE PROGRESS COMPANY aims to 
occupy the center of the stage in the usher- 
ing in of this wonderful era now at hand; it 
was organized at the psychological moment 
for this very purpose and it has all the 
essentials required to carry out its purpose. 


A Wonderful Age At 


and the present century promises to 


This Company is not a philanthropic 
institution; it is not endowed and does not 
subsist on gifts. It is a great business enter- 
prise based upon the laws and the principles 
of this new interpretation of life. It aims to 
promote, on the largest scale possible, the 
greatest movement for good that has ever 
appeared in centuries, and it aims at the 
same time to demonstrate the exact science 
of snecess in practical every-day life. 


The large number of people who are join- 
ing this movement are not mere dreamers or 
faddists. They are practical, sensible men 
and women in all walks of life, dealing with 
living facts and vital principles. 


Asa reader of Tor LITERARY DIGEsT you 
are open-minded and receptive to any new 
and vital truth that may affect your life. 
For your own welfare and the welfare of 
those you love, you should become interest- 
ed in this great movement, and from it 
obtain all that it can give you in better 
health, a larger vision, a nobler life, greater 
prosperity and more perfect happiness. 


These things are worth more to you than 
mere dollars; they are what you have been 
striving for for years. Here they are within 
your easy reach. Take them now—NOW 
before it is too late and before you say, "‘I 
am too old to learn these new things.’’ You 
can get in touch with this movement by 
purchasing a copy of the current issue of 
ETERNAL PROGRESS of your news- 
dealer Or send 10 cents to us and we will 
forward a copy together with our catalog 
and other interesting material about the 
movement. This will help you some, 


But if you wish to make a real and vital 
connection and begin to get all the benefits 
at once, then take advantage of this special 
offer of a year’s subscription to ETERNAL 
PROGRESS and a copy of that wonderful 
book, ** As A Man Thinketh,’’ which we 
are making for a short time only. Here is 
the offer : 








Your Thoughts Make You 


NE of the most vital truths known to man today is expressed by James Allen 


in his wonderful book “As A Man Thinketh.” 


This book awakens the mind to 


to the important fact that ‘As a man thinketh so he is”—that each of us is what 
hetis simply and solely by reason of what he has thought—that our todays are but 
materialized thoughts of yesterday —that our tomorrows will be but the finished 
material created from the warp and woof of our mental activities of today. Read 


this book together with ETERNAL PROGRESS and be Master of your own life. 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By James Allen 


A remarkable volume which stimulates men and 
women to the perception of the truth that ‘“They, them- 
selves, are makers of themselves’’ by virtue of the 
thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind is 
the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of char- 
acter and the outer garment of circumstances, and that 
as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain 
they may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. 

“*Thought tends to take form in action’? and Mr, 
Allen shows how practical this can be made and what 
a force it can become in your life. Here are the chap- 
ters that make you think: Thought and Character, Effect 
of Thought on Circumstances, Effect of Thought on Health 
and the Body, Thought and Purpose, The Thought-Factor 
in Achievement, Visions and Ideals, Serenity. 


| 


ETERNAL PROGRESS 
Edited by C. D. Larson 


The great purpose of ETERNAL PROGRESS is 
to make true idealism practical in every-day life. Our 
success depends upon how we use the power and the 
ability we possess. But we can use only that which we 
undenteal To understand the powers we possess a 
study of Practical Metaphysics becomes indispensable. 

ETERNAL PROGRESS presents each month new 
and valuable information on such subjects as Business 
Psychology, Practical Idealism, Modern Metaphysics, Meta- 
physical Therapeutics, the Sub i ind, Cultivation of 
Ability and Talent, Right Living, Scientific Thinking, Power 
of Personality, Memory, etc.—all vital subjects to the one 
who wants to increase his or her powers and make life 
worth living. You can become more competent through 
the scientific development of your talents and you are 
told how you can do it in every issue of ETERNAL 
PROGRESS, 
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Hand 


HE past century has been the most wonderful of the history of the world, but it was only an introduction 
to the far greater century, the one we have entered now; 


be the beginning of an age far more wonderful than the imagination has ever been able to picture. 


There are many reasons why the signs of | 





OUR FREE OFFER 


Eternal Progress, one year— } 

“As A Man re By | 

James ALLEN, beantifully und > l 00 
in red silk cloth and mottl | e 


Forward the coupon today. Send Money Order, 
Express Order or One-Dollar Bill. If personal 


Attached is One Dollar. 
for one year to Eternal Progress and send me free a copy of 
“* As A Man Thinketh.”” 


Naklesseceses 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 


420 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Earth Changeling 


By EtHet P. WaxHaM 


In the white twilight of the falling snow, 
Like a new look on a beloved face, 

A mystery has come on all we know; 
Old certainties of distance and of space, 

Familiar lines of mountain, bluff, and hill, 

| Color and form are spirited away 

In shadow whiteness; earth and air are still 
As if in breathless sleep an angel lay. 

The soil 

success, and toil, 


| O brown earth of our common days! 
Of our age-long defeat, 
The garment of the sorrow of the years 
Slips from thy shining shoulders, and appears 
This exquisite, white wonder of a thing 
Shown to earth children for their worshiping. 
A ppleton’s Magazine (February). 
Poe’s Cottage at Fordham 
By Joun B. Tass 
| Here, where to pinching penury the gloom 
Of Death was wedded, came Immortal Love, 
And Genius, with all the pomp thereof, 
To consecrate a temple and a tomb. 
The 


- Bookman (January) 


Quo Abeo? 
By GEorGE HERBERT CLARKE 


The flood flows down, the sails are spreading, 
The destined voyage must begin; 

| A quiet farewell, and then, undreading, 
| I enter in. 
| 
| 
| 


But far at sea—'‘Sir Captain, shelter 
Awaits us whither? 


} What harbor saves?’’— 
| Nor sound nor motion but the welter 


Of heavy waves. 


“Yet tell me—there shall be an ending? 
Some port with hope of us is lit? 

Within some haven we find befriending? 
Ah, teach me it! 


‘‘Captain, . . . these . are not uncharted? 
We voyage not in blind amaze, 

Growing forever fainter-hearted, 
Unending days?’’ 


seas .. 


No word—until I fall entreating: 
“If here we wander evermore, 

If there shall never be a meeting 
Again, ashore— 

| ‘Oh why the vessel, why the sailing?— 

) Sink we to rest beneath the sea, 

, Unsought, unlonging, unavailing, 

No more to be?” 





Silence—that stings me with the daring 


To spring and seize that Shape unknown: 
O God-—'tis 7 with whom I’m faring 
Alone, alone! 


—The Forum (January). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
TCHAYKOVSKY IN PRISON 


NICHOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY, the aged Russian patriot 
who was recently released from imprisonment in the 
Trubetskoi Bastion in St. Petersburg, contributes 


the first story of his prison experiences to the New 


York Independent. The release of the Russian cham- 


pion of liberty was principally due to the demands 
of hundreds of thousands of men and women in Eng- 
land, the United States, and France, and his bail of 
50,000 rubles was raised largely in New York and 
| London, In narrating the story of his arrest Tchay- 
kovsky says in part: . 

I arrived in St, Petersburg in August, 1907, and 


decided to make a tour through the eastern and north- 
| eastern provinces, which were the least known to me, 
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for the purpose of learning and observation. I knew 
only too well that my plans were bound to be frus 
trated by my arrest had I appeared at the frontier 
under my own name. Therefore I had provided my- 
self with an assumed name and a false Russian pass- 
port, and safely went through those provinces by rail, 
by boat, and by horse-chaise. I saw, heard, and learned 
what I wanted; all went well with me until the very 
eve of my departure from the capital for England. 
On that last day I had unfortunately caught what 
they call here ‘‘a tail,” probably through merely the 
accidental coincidence of having entered a house 
where some one else was being watched; consequently 
as soon as I entered the railway-station the following 
noon I was significantly touched on the shoulder by a 
gendarme and arrested by order. When asked for 
my name and passport in the gendarmerie-room of 
the railway-station I produced my false document, 
acknowledging that altho I had been residing under 
that name it was not my own passport. I moreover 
declined to reveal my identity until a formal accusa- 
tion and the reason of my arrest were declared. Then 
all my papers, packets, and luggage were ransacked, 
cataloged (altho not without omissions and disap- 
pearances), sealed and together with me sent under 
a strong escort to a preliminary prison. There I had 
to live for three days in an empty and dirty room 
temporarily, converted into a prison cell, at night 
sleeping without undressing on a bare and hard oil- 
cloth couch, using my fur coat as a pillow and my 
overcoat as a blanket. 

For the first eighteen hours in this dingy prison no 


food was brought to him. He writes further of life in 
the Trubetskoi Bastion: 


I found myself in a spacious vaulted cell with 
whitewashed walls and a yellow painted floor, scan- 
tily lighted by one narrow window far above my 
reach in the thick wall. Here I was ordered to strip 
by my guards while they stood in front of me eagerly 
scrutinizing every motion. A prison garb had to be 
donned instead, rough linen, a thick loose and long 
coat of woolen cloth and a pair of loose leather slip- 
pers, rough pieces of the same linen for a handkerchief, 
a napkin and a towel completed my new wardrobe 
This ceremony over, my own things were removed 
and I was left in the empty cell in the position of an 
unwilling Diogenes alone with my thoughts. 

My cell appeared to measure about 20x10x10 feet 
and allowed at least a good walking-space, ten paces 
one way and five the other. The entire furniture con 


sisted of a rough iron table bracketed to the wall, 


OLD AT TWENTY 


Return of Youth with Proper Food. 








Many persons who eat plenty never seem 
to be properly nourished. _ 

That’s because the food is not digested 
and absorbed. Much that is eaten is never 
taken up by the system as real food, and so 
the tissues simply starve and the individual 
may, as in a recent case, look and feel old in 
what should be the bloom of life, youth. 

‘* At twenty I was prematurely old. A)) 
the health and vigor and brightness of youth 
had been, as it seemed, stolen from me. I 
went to work in the morning with slow steps 
and a dull head. 

“My work through the de was unsatis- 
factory for my breakfast lay in my stomach 
like a hard lump. I was peevish and the 
gas in my stomach was very annoying. Af- 
ter supper I usually went to bed to toss half 
the night from sheer nervousness. 

‘‘This was all from indigestion—wrong 
eating. 

““Binally T tried Grape-Nuts and I cannot 
describe the full benefits received from the 
food. It gave me back my health. It has 
completely restored good digestion and re- 
lieved me of my ailments. I steadily im- 

roved and am now strong and in perfect 
ealth.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ad ‘*The Road to Wellville,’® in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 


Ever read the ahove letter? Anew one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 


Wine, (rue, and full of human interest, 


The Gillette is kind to 
the face. It is a fact 
that with the Gillette 
Safety Razor you 
can give yourself an 


casier, more satisfying shave than the 


best of barbers can give you. 

With the Gitterrr—thousands ot 
men shave themselves every morning 
whose faces would not stand the bar- 
ber’s oftener than twice a week. 

No stropping, no honing. Any man 
can use it. It is the one safety razor 
that is safe and it is the only razor that 
can be adjusted for a light or a close 
shave. 


GitteTTE Blades are packed in handsome nickel- 
plated boxes, hermetically sealed, sanitary, damp-proof, anti- 


rust and antiseptic—unaffected by a sea voyage or any climate. 
Price per set of 12 new blades (24 cutting edges), $1.00. 
Standard Set in velvet-lined, full leather case, with 
triple silver plated handle and 12 New-Process blades (24 
cutting edges), price, $5.00. 
Combination Sets, with shaving brush, soap and little 


accessories—handy for the traveling bag, $6.50 to $50.00. 


Canadias Office GILLETTE SALES CO. New Vork, Times Bldg. 
63 St. Ale der St, " ae 2CaZO, 
_ © Guo F: 540 Kimball Building, Boston Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris ~ 


Gillette f2fety 
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§ “Silen man” of The World’s 
UL Pe? S sarges taitrier bases: 
Seeds will be mailed Free to all who 


appreciate Quality in Seeds. 
A book of 174 pages. It tells the platn truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
DHOOK FARMS. i 


grown,—as proved at our famous FO »—the most complete trial 


grounds in America. With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and 


Carefully written descriptions, it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden 


and should be consulted by everyone who plants seeds. Kindly zame this paper 
and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 
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The Electric Washer is Here! 


Send at Once for FREE BOOK! 


_The world has been waiting for this Washer 
since the very beginning of Time, It’s the Electric 
Washer that does the work without aid of 
hands. machine that emancipates women 
from the work and worry of Washday. Soeco- 


all of the machines sent out on Free Trial were 
afterward purchased outright. Everywhere it 
has been greeted as one of the greatest of labor- 
saving inventions 

Hundreds of users write us that they would 





| 


| work. None but ourselves risked a penny. 


nomical to operate that the cost for Blectric 
Power is only 2 cents a week! So 
splendidly efficient thatno other 
way of washing compares 
with it for quick and perfect 
cleansing of clothes. 

7 he very simplicity of the 
machine is almost startling. 
No delicate, intricate parts. 
Just a simp. le Zlectric Motor 
attached to the simplest and 
most successful Washer 
that human skill can build. 


Built in World’s Lar- 
gest Washer Factory 


Here in Binghamton, N.Y. 
we have the largest wash- 
ing machine factory in 
the world. We believe 
that more of our 1900 
Washers(hand power) 
are in use today than 
all other washing ma- 
chines combined. But 
we were not content 
to stop short of the ulti- 
mategoalofperfection. 

The use of Electricity 
is almost universa). 
Electricity is the ideal 
Power. So we set our- 
selves to the task of mak: 
ing it do the world’s 
washing. We have suc- 
ceeded in applying Elec- 
tricity to the operation of 
Washers. Here’s the machinel 

7e are proud to offer to 
the Wives and Mothers of 
America the result of 
our years of endeavor 
in solving this great- 
est of all household 
problems. 

The 1900 Electric Washer 
has been on the market a compara- 
tively short time—/wo years. We sent them out 


by the hundreds, for actual tests in the homes. 
We paid all the expense of this introductory 


not be without the Electric Washer for many 


times ~ cost. 
19S removed all dread of 
sccm * ’ writes one woman. 


Another says, “It solves the 
servant girl problem.” 

ALSO RUNS BY 

WATER MOTOR 


We can furnish a Water 
Motor to run Washer. 


*, Only 50 pounds of water 
pressure necessary. 
Electric Wringer 















































The 1900 Electric Washer 
does the wringing, too. We 
furnish the Wringer free 
with every Washer. No 
crank to turn. Nothing to 
do but feed in the clothes. 

The Wringer is just as 

wonderful as the Washer. 
Let us send youa 


1900 Washer and 


Wringer on 30 
Days’ Free Trial 


We pay the freight and 
take all the risk. You 
don’t invest a penny, 
Do come washings with 
zz. Try it on dainty 
laces; on heavy things 

—anything. Let the 


test be severe. See 





clean it washes. 
Time its work by 


clock. If, aftera four 
weeks’ trial you are not convinced that it is all and 


more than we claim, we will take it back. 
‘Electric Wash Day”’ Book Free 


Send first for this Book of Complete Information. 
Then, i: you are willing to try the Washer, simply 
tell us to se Sf itoa, A postal brings the book by re- 


turn mail, »stpaid. Send for it now, while you 
have it on your mind. 


<idatess — The 1900 Washer Co., 32g3 Henry 
. Binghamton, N.V 
ar if youlivein Ca anadz a, write to the Canadian 


1900 W asher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can, 





Women Are Delighted 


The 1900 Electric Washer has won golden opin- 





| ions wherever it has been tried. Practically 















The Best of Morning Tonics 


Atwood Grape Fruit 


For the appetite that lags at breakfast-time there 
is no more pleasant or more effective stimulant pos- 


is the solid, thin-skinned, delectable kind,the most abundant in 
its juices. [t provides just what the system needs in cleansing, 
corrective qualities to prepare it for the full enjoyment of the 
morning meal. 

Look for the ATWOOD 
Trade-Mark on the wrappers. 


Insist on it, as it is your assur- 


ance of the perfect product. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is known everywhere as the fin- 
est grape fruit product grown. The ATWOOD Grove 


in Manavista, Fla., contains over 250 acres devoted exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of grape fruit on the highest 


scientific principles. 
Zo serve, cut in cross sections, remove the core, and serve with 
or without sugar. Grape Fruit is better when served without 
ice. ATWOOD Grape Fruit makes the most delicious salads. 


Taken at night on retiring ts better than any drug. Buy it by 
the box—it will keep for weeks. 
THE ATWOOD COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 290 BROADWAY, 
Pres. and Treas. NEW yorK 





The Most Delicious of All Breakfast Fi me 


sible than a cool, refreshing ATWOOD Grape Fruit. ! 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit is the best to be had in grape fruit. [t/ 


\ 
| 


| 











a very limited amount of light, principally due to 
another external wall of the fortress of the same 
height as the Trubetskoi Bastion itself, arising at a 
distance of ten to fifteen feet from the windows of 








an iron bedstead close to the table, also fixed to the 
wall and floor and always open, an electric lamp 
covered with a convex giass-over the table in the wall: 
a porcelain basin fixed to the wall undera water-tap 
in one of the corners and, last but not least, an or- 
dinary water-closet without any lid or screen. The 
bedstead had a thin mattress, so that the iron trellis 
underneath could be distinctly felt, a sheet, a blan- 
ket (or two if necessary) and a decent pillow; a small 
copy of the New Testament in Russian and a quart 
mug on the table; such were my surroundings. 
Piercing the wall, 23x3 feet thick, was the win- 
dow, about 2x3 feet, with double glass framed in iron 
and wired to prevent doves from outside visiting the 
cell through the ventilators. This window admitted 


the cells of both floors; consequently only a very 
narrow strip of sky could be seen from the upper cell 
and none at a)) from the lower ones, as! learned sub- 


sequently, being temporarily placed in one of these 


lower cells. The dark brick external wall reflecting 
very little sunlight through the windows leaves them 


half dark even on bright sunny days. Moreover these 


lower cells are positively damp, and this, together 
with the darkness, must act terribly upon the nerves 
and the health of those who are unlucky enough to 
be incarcerated therein for any period over a year. 
(Solitary confinement in the fortress even for two 
years is not a rare occurrence.) Fortunately for me 
I was placed on the upper floor, and in order to escape 
rheumatics asked the authorities at the very beginning 
to allow me the use of my own woolen underclothing, 
to which I had been accustomed for the last thirty 
years of my life in England. This request of mine was 
granted, I was informed, out of regard for my age. 
A few months later I was even transferred into what 


was said to be the best and lightest corner cell in the 


\ whole bastion, where the external wall retreats from 


the window and leaves an open space for the south- 
west sun-rays. 

When I entered the Trubetskoi Bastion the food 
allowed by the prison consisted of hot water and black 


rye bread in the morning, two courses of meat for 
dinner at noon and a pudding or stew of some kind 
with hot water for supper at six. All additions to 
this, such as tea and sugar, milk, white bread, fruit, 
sweets, tobacco (I did not smoke), etc., had to be 
ordered once a week at the prisoner's expense from 
shops outside. I had no reason to complain of the 
diet, especially as I had money and could buy all 
the extras that I wanted; materials were fresh and 
the supply sufficient 
what indifferent 


altho the cooking was some- 


ASNEW GLIMPSE OF MR, BRISBANE 


Arthur Brisbane, 


philanthropist, reformer, and 


altho a daily adviser of many 


editor, author. philosopher, 


stalwart athlete, 
thousands of readers, 
has yet kept a great part of his own personality and 
life from the publicity columns. A writer in Harper's 
Weekly, who spent a day with the editor of the New 
York Journal in his country home on Long Island, 
writes intimately of this side of Mr. Brisbane. He 
describes him thus: 

is aware of the man’s 
abounding vitality. He radiates energy. Altho 


he is an athlete, it is from the bulging brow and keen, 
strong face, that we receive the most vivid impression 


of strength. The top head is massive, of unusual 
prominence, and yet symmetrical and eloquent of 


force, The shrewd blue eyes are kindly in expression. 


They are the eyes of a benevolent fighting-man. The 
nose is thin, aquiline, high at the bridge. The jaws 


are broad and thick, the chin deep and well thrust 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compnesseo WE AST 


HAS HO EQUAL 


At the first glance one 
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forward, the mouth rather small for so energetic a/ 
character. 

He stands a trifle more than five feet ten inches in 
height and weighs in his riding togs about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds. The build of him is all 
for strength and quickness. The body is lang, broad, 
and thick, with a great depth of the high-arched chest 
and breadth of strong, sloping shoulders; the arms 
long and thick, tapering to rather small but powerful 
hands. The legs are a trifle fine, yet well up to} 
carrying his weight, and every movement is springy 
and alert, even tho the man is forty-four years 


old, an age at which too many Americans shudder 
at the suggestion of hard exercise. Any expert look- 
ing at him would believe Mike Donovan’s assertion 
that ‘‘Mr. Brisbane is one of the hardest punchers 
in America to-day,’’ as well as the old Park Row 
legend that he wrestled the eminent Matsada Sora- 
kichi to a draw, and in a time of need knocked the 
champion of England down-stairs. 


Of Mr. Brisbane’s ability to turn out copy and of 
his methods of work we read: 


Ever since his early fame as a reporter, Brisbane 
has been noted for turning out a tremendous lot of | 
copy, sO it was with no idle curiosity that 1 asked | 
him what was the greatest number of editorials he | 
had ever done in one day. 

“Once I did thirty-two in a day,” he replied. “I 
began in the afternoon and dictated until I was } 
through the last one. It was a case of need.” 





“You had your subjects all thought out in ad-| 
vance, of course?’’ | 
“No; I hadn't,” he answered. “‘I had read the 
papers that day as usual, and I had been looking | 
around for a few days. It wasn’t a good way to/{ 

work, tho. 1 wouldn't do it again.” 

Consider the amount of labor compressed into that 
afternoon and evening: thirty-two editorials, averag- 
ing one thousand words apiece! And then this 
extraordinary man probably worked as hard as ever 
next day. It is that wonderful resiliency, it seems | 
to me, which chiefly distinguishes him from all other \ 
men. Other workers can toil prodigiously on occa- 
sion, but this man does a prodigious feat, then 
calmly proceeds about his business as usual. 

Writing editorials is only part of his daily indus- 





HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
Proved a Wise, Good Friend. 





A young woman out in Ja. found a wise, 
good friend in her mother-in-law, jokes not- 
withstanding. She writes: 

“It is two years since we began using 
Postum in our house. was greatly 
troubled with my stomach, complexion was 
blotchy and yellow. After meals I often 
suffered sharp pains and would have to lie 
down. My mother often told me it was the 
coffee I drank at meals. But when I'd quit 
coffee I’d have a severe headache. 

‘While visiting my mother-in-law I re- 
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| RE RES CER 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 
What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 
What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Gourse ! 





Sold only in ¢ 
Moisture Proof 


Packages 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



































marked that she always made such good 
coffee, and asked her to tell me how. She( 
laughed and told me it was easy to make| 
good ‘coffee’ when you use Postum. 

“T began to use Postum as soon as [ got 
home, and now we-have the same good 
‘coffee’ (Postum) every day, and I have no 
more trouble. Indigestion is a thing of 
the past, and my complexion has cleared 
up beautifully. 

“My grandmother suffered a great deal 
with her stomach. Her doctor told her to 
leave off coffee. She then took tea but that | 
was just as bad. 

‘*She finally was induced to try Postum 
which she has used for over a year. She 
travelled during the winter over the greater 
part of Iowa, visiting, something she had 
not been able todo for years. She says she 


owes her present good health to Postum.” 
Yame given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 





BE 


D Clothing should be warm and 
thick quilts s never 

The weight is depressing, retains perspiration, causes 
nightmare and is unhealthy, Paper Blankets are 
warmer than woolen, and weigh only ten ounces each. 


Cost less than washing blankets. They a 
of A Well-kuown Scientific Principle. 
J a] 

Worn between sheet and top cover, PRICK $8.00 

A DOZEN, F.0.8. Cincinnati, or we will send two 
postpaid, for $1.00. Also make the 

amous Paper Diapers that Appeal to the 

Mother of the babe to be worn inside the regular 

diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75c. per 100 F.0.B., 

Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postpaid, for #1.00. 

cal send 10 cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 


full size for sample, 


light. Blankets and 


be put upon the bed. 
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If skepti- 











The Superior Window Tent isso made that while 
your body is enjoying the comforts of a warm room, 
only the fnuce comes in contact with the crisp, out-door 
air, which enables you to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with none of the dangers and 
disadvantages of sleeping in tents, on roofs or porches; 
no drafts; no need of heavy covers, «hich use up vi- 
tality. Amount of air entering can be regulated. The 
ain, snow, draftsor any other 
exposures, Sleey in nature's pure, fresh air and arise 
invigorated, refreshed and robust. For ful), free 
particulors of this inexpensive device, which is reoc- 
ommended by the medical professioa, address ‘ 


CABINET MFG, CO, ,306 Main St., Quincy, Ill 
Manufact'rs of Superior Bath Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 
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Between 


Office and Home 


—between calls, between the acts, between dances or at 
dinners—the business man of the professional man who enjoys a 
VY good cigar finds his desire for a “short smoke” perfectly satisfied by 


BETWEEN tHe ACTS 


Little Cigars 


—for awhole generation the best-known and largest- 
selling Jittle cigars in the world. Between the 


<@\\ Acts are the original “little cigars” established by 
BE Thos. H. Hall, New York City, over 30 years 


J7-Z\ ago. Their fine quality never varies—made 
3 eB of the finest selected leaf, perfectly blended, 


and manufactured underideal hygienic conditions. 


In handy metal boxes—10 for 10c., 50 for 50c., or 


100 for $1.00—convenient for home or office use, or 
when traveling. Sold wherever good cigars are sold. 


Send Attached Coupon for a Box FREE 


In order to make you acquainted with this best of all short smokes, we will 
mail you a complimentary box (the regular 0c. size), if you wil) write 
your name and address on the attached coupon and send it to us. We 


will forward postpaid anywhere in the United States a box of 50 
for 50c., or 100 for $1.00, upon receipt of price. 















es, Mail this coupon before January 30th. 
Se ee 
eee The American Tobacco Co. 
Pe OS Little Cigar Dept., 111 FIFTH AVE. 
AM 
le . NEW YORK 
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"He had small skill 
who bought 


——— 


Chorse Hesh _ 
a Baeae to ride on’Dont take 






isSA 


lO 


has 


=Try a cake of it, and be convinced.= 





try probably not one-third of 


| with an invitation to ‘Come in. 


it. All day at the 
office he is occupied with the duties of managing 
editor of the biggest Hearst newspaper, besides ad- 
vising in the conduct of the others scattered through- 
out the country. During political campaigns he 
makes many speeches. At all times he is active in 
the management of his large real-estate holdings in 
Long Island, New Jersey, New York City, and else- 
where. Every winter he makes speeches at thirty or 
forty public dinners. All of these activities do not 
tire him. On the contrary, he would be very tired 
if he should give them up. 

It has been said that Brisbane disdains the arti- 
fices of the elocutionist and that is true; yet there is 
such a power of sincerity in him that he takes com- 
plete possession of the mind of every hearer. For 
example, when he recently addressed the Pilgrims 
after the dinner they gave in honor of Lord North 
cliffe, he was surrounded on every hand by enemies. 
That is, many of the men present were the most suc- 
cessful members of the wealthy class he so often at- 
tacks in his editorials. One could feel their cold 
hostility in the air. Within a minute after the be- 
ginning of Brisbane’s speech one could see that he had 
captured the sympathy of his audience, After a time 
he said—and meant it—‘‘I am keeping you too long.” 
He was answered with a hearty chorus of ‘‘No, no! 
Go on\"” that made the walls quiver. Everything 
he said was in opposition to the beliefs of his hearers, 
yet when he finished they applauded him cordially 
and long. 


HOW THE WOMEN SAVED JUDGE LIND- 
SEY'S COURT 

Just how the women of Denver succeeded in saving 

Judge Lindsey’s Juvenile court, has recently been 

told by Lucy I. Harrington, who was an active 


worker in the campaign. The victory which was 


| Won against the strenuous opposition of both the 


Republican and Democratic machines, was princi- 
pally due to the tireless energy of the woman can- 


vassers who went about from door to door ‘‘button- 


holing’’ Denver’s housewives. The writer explains 


the situation further in The World To-day (January): 


My experience is typical of all. 1 am a business 
woman, had never canvassed before, and really shrank 
from the rebuffs I fancied I should receive, but the 
need for help appealed to me and the money paid, 
tho only $2.50 a day, protected me from loss, and I 
started out. 

My precinct is in the southern part of Denver, is 
five blocks wide by eight blocks long, and contains 
over seven hundred registered voters. To reach 
them necessitated miles of walking. I started in the 
most sparsely built portion. To my great relief, 
I found that the blunt statement, ‘‘l am working 
for Judge Lindsey,’’ was met by an instant smile. 
Busy women, called from the washtub with dripping 
hands or from the preparation of a meal, would meet 
my request for two minutes to tell about his candidacy 
Excuse me a minute 
till I set up my beans’’ (or ‘‘take off the boiler’’). 
Then two minutes were given graciously. I avoided 
partizanship, told of his having been a nominee on a)) 
tickets only a few years before, and of the fact that 
the bitter factional fights in both parties were re- 
sponsible for his running independently, and appealed 
to the woman to ‘‘scratch’”’ her ballot by marking an 
X after Judge Lindsey's name. It was made plain 
that this would not cause her ballot to be thrown 
out, an idea that accounts for the great number 
of ‘‘straight’’ ballots. 

One pleasant-faced mother came to the door and 
her baby’s protest could be heard close at hand, yet 
she smiled as I protested I would take only a moment 
to ask her to help the Judge. She took the card, 
when splash! went two bare feet on the floor of the 
bathroom near by. She opened a door with the em- 
phatic command to ‘‘Get back into that tub this 
minute.”’ 

“You see,’”’ she laughed, ‘‘I have two rampant 
boys in the bathtub and a baby crying, but 1 know 
about the Judge and I'll surely vote forhim. There’s 
the card signed; you'll excuse me, I know,” and I 
hurried away convinced then of the Judge’s election, * 
if only his friends could be reached, instructed, and 
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reminded again, at the last minute, to scratch for | 














Lindsey 
Often women said, ‘We have never voted here before { 
—we came from the East only last year, but we heard W E O F F E R $ 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
of Judge Lindsey before we came here and will be ? ? 
glad to help him. I am glad you have come to tell — ae 
me how.”’ Frequently I received hearty thanks for Part of Original Underwriting of $3,858,000 
calling. 


To be sure I met some women who ‘‘took no interest 8 & 
in politics’’ and were not registered, but a large 
number of these told me they really would like to 
vote for the Judge, that he was the only man on the 
ticket they cared about, and to all such women I . 
gave the advice to register next time. It did not 
oblige one to vote, but if for any reason one wished umu a ve re erre OC 
to vote by the time election day came she would be 
ready and able. 




















AUTHORIZED ISSUE, $6,000,000 PREFERRED = 

About one-half of those who tesponded favorably $6, RRED STOCK; $6,000,000 COMMON STOCK 
signed the cards. Many refused, saying they never 
signed anything. Some said they worked for people DIVIDEND PAYABLE QUARTERLY. PAR VALUE, $100 PER SHARE 
who did not like the Judge and it would not do for ° . eA 
them to be known to favor him. This response This Stock ts Preferred as to Assets as well as to Dividends 
came { any whose husbands were emplovees of 
ee benno — al ye There are no bond obligations and none can be placed upon the properties, nor can the preferred 
ned that nee See een Rheie haetacide stock be increased without the consent of the holders of 85% of both the common and preferred stock 


actually voted the ticket this corporation ordered, 
but they scratched for Lindsey. 


HISTORY The eee cee COMPANY is a consolidation of the “KNABE,” 

jee Pe \ ———__ “CHICKERING,” “FOSTER ARMSTRONG” and other important makes 

of Pianos. William Knabe & Co., of Baltimore were established 1837; Chickering & Sons were 

SHEAR WIT established 1823; Foster Armstrong, one of the largest and most eucceseal dealers in and manu- 

facturers of medium piiced pianos, comprising Foster, Armstrong, Cook, Brewster, Marshall & 

Gasdide=A Houmas “visitor Gelio mwas utaine a Wendell, were established 1853; Haines Brothers were established 185]. The management of 
horse, the property of a New-Hampshire farmer with the American Piano Company is the same as the former management of the several companies. 

a aoe to buying him, noticed that after driving a 
few miles the animal pulled very hard, requiring a 


ASSETS The net assets of the American Piano Company, as appraised by the Audit Com- 
pany of New York, March 31, 1908, were $3,858,521 .42. The figures do not 


include the value to the Company of pon patents, trademarks and patterns, which are 
substantial assets. 








firm hand and constant watching. ‘‘Do you think 
this is just the horse for a lady to drive?’’ he in- 

quired doubtfully. 
‘*Well,’’ answered the owner, with an air of great 
candor, ‘‘L must say 1 shouldn't really want to be 


the husband of the woman who could drive that 
horse.’’—-Christian Register. 


He Understood.—The Guatemalan minister, as 
he was leaving a recent reception in Washington, 
said to the man who called the carriages: ‘‘Call the 
carriage of the Guatemalan minister. You under- 
| stand, the Guatemalan minister.’’ ‘‘Yes, sir; under- 


stand perfectly, sir,” he replied, and then shouted 


ee 


EARNINGS The average net earnings of the constituent companies of the American Piano 


ompany for five yeats previous to consolidation were $525,000 per annum, 
or over 13% on the outstanding preferred stock. 


ECONOMIES py A_LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION 


LLANT and the establishment of a substantial reserve it has been 
proven that the economies it ote g in buying, manufacturing and selling will be sufficient to double 


the present net earnings. 


DIVIDENDS No dividend can be paid on the common stock of this Company unless there 


I at the same time be added to the surplus out of the net profits not less 


than one-third of the pein of such common stock dividend. 


GROWTH Increased output will largely increase net earnings. There has been nearly 
SS 204 increase in output this year, resulting largely from the consolidation. 





“The carriage for the watermelon minister) 
Christian Register. 






An English Slip.—aA little story which has just 
found its way across the Atlantic from an English 
country house tells of the recent slip made by a 
new and nervous butler in serving his master, a duke, 
at the luncheon table. Quiet, respectful, and as- 
siduous, he proffered a dish with the insinuating 
query: ‘Cold grace, your grouse?”” The slip is 
so obviously natural that doubtless the tale is true. 
—Christian Register. 


We offer the above stock for public subscription at $95.00 
per share payable in New York funds 


WOLF BROS. & CO., Bankers 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway, New York City 1339 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Subscriptions for the above Preferred Stock will be received direct ot through your owr 
Bankers or Brokers 


Not the Point.—Hr—'‘I{ you refuse me I shall 
blow out my brains.”’ 

SHE—'‘Impossible.” 

He—''Maybe you don’t believe I have a pistol.” 

SHE—‘‘Oh, I dare say you have the pistol, all 
right.”"—Philadelphia Record. 






























































The Truth.—'‘See here. That horse you sold 
me runs away, kicks, bites, strikes, and tries to tear 
down the stable at night. You told me that if I 
got him once I wouldn't part with him for $1,000." 

‘*Well, you wont.’’—Lutheran Observer. 


= Try lt Yourself 
& Five Days Free 


| This simple, poset. accurate com- 
u puter costs only $25.00—a frac- 
tion of the price of key machines 


—and does everything they do 
except print. The 


Rapid Computer 


ding Machine 
does its rote perfectly in any 
position—at any angle. You can 
rest it on any desk or on book page 
alongside column of figures you wish 
to add. It’s a wonder as a saver af 
time and errors. Capacity, 9,999, 











2 to 25 miles 
per hour—30 
miles on 1 gal- 


lon gasoline. \ 
AS FAR 
AS YOU LIKE 


—Up hill or through m 
—At prices right to Bult | you fora 


replied one little fellow, ‘‘he was a poet.” —Univer- 24 AC MOTOR 

salist Leader ’ 
: RUNABOUT j | 
{BL | 


Guaranteed every way—Safe—Dependable—Hand- 









His Affliction.—A teacher had told a class of 
juvenile pupils that Milton, the poet, was blind. 
The next day she asked if any of them could remem- 
ber what Milton’s great affliction was. ‘‘Yes’m,” 





some finish—Most Sp materials and workman- 


No Market—Cuo.iy—‘‘Doctor, I want some- ship. Engine 10 H. P.,2 cylinders, air cooled—Chain Send for one on 5 days’ free trial. Tei it 
hing £ head.’ drive rear—Double brake. Also top motor Buggies \ — eee dene ono Catalog Free 
thing for my head. andSurreys. FreeCatalog No. A159 shows all—write. j bac pe 














, : t to 
Dr. GruFFLty—‘‘My dear fellow, I wouldn’t take BLACK MEFS. 124 East Ohio Street, Chicago, {({ y Upon Freques 
it for a gift.”.—Universalist Leader. j - 60., : s0, RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1863 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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The Inbuilt Biller! | 





| 





—Can you see any reason 
why you should pay twice over 
for your typewriter, once for 
the machine, then for attach- 
ments to make it do its work P 


Every NEw MoDEL 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


we are now turning out is built with 
Pressure Roll Lock-and-Release 


Paper Gauge and 
Back Spacer 


making it also a complete 
Condensed-Billing Machine and 
Decimal Tabulator AT NO 
EXTRA COST! 


—You pay but one cost—the price 
of an ordinary typewriter. 
Write for Free Demonstration. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all Large Cities 





















Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa; 
49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 

London, 


E. C, 
ALL 
_ the 
eS 
ALWays 
in sight 





“Whew! It’sHot” 


and 


“Boo! It’s Cold” 


are expressions never heard 
in houses equipped with the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


Set the indicator at the desired 
degree, put on coal and this 
regulator will keep the tempera- 
ture uniform, insuring atest. 
health and economy of fuel, 


With Time Attachment 


the temperature can be changed at 
any pre-determined time to the 
degree desired. 


Sold by the Wholesale and Retail 
Heating Trade everywhere 
ona positive guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

Illustrated booklet on request. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Secy., 
402 Phoenix, Minneapolis, Minn. 
144 HighSt., 606 Court St., 
Boston, Mass, Syracuse, N.Y. 


{| Arm! arm! it is the cannon’s opening roar!’’ 


| 


The Cannon Roared.—While campaigning in 
| his home State, Speaker Cannon was once inveigled 


into visiting the public schools of a town where he | 
was billed to speak. 





HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BARER § COCOA 


90 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 





| 


In one of the lower grades, an ambitious teacher | 
called upon a youthful Demosthenes to entertain 
the distinguished visitor with an exhibition of amateur 
oratory. The selection attempted was Byron's 
‘‘Battle of Waterloo,”” and just as the boy reached 
the end of the first paragraph, Speaker Cannon | 
suddenly gave vent to a violent sneeze. | 

**But, hush! hark!’”’ declaimed the youngster— 
Did “ 
, and a moment later the second | 
—which the Speaker was vainly trying to hold { 
»ack—came with increased violence. | 


‘*a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 
hear it?’ ’’ 

The visitors smiled 
sneeze 


“But hark” (bawled the boy)—'‘that heavy sound 
breaks in once more, 


And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 


This was too much, and the laugh that broke from 





the party swelled to a roar when ‘‘Uncle Joe”’ 

chuckled: *‘Put up your weapons, children; I won't | AMERICA 
shoot any more.’’—Success. Registered 

SS) t any e uccess | US Pat On 


| 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


.Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| 

The Charity of Youth.—Not Jong after the 
Chelsea fire some children in Newton, Mass., held a | 
charity fair, by which $18 were realized. This they | 
forwarded to the rector of a certain Boston church, 
who had taken a prominent part in the relief work, 
with a letter which read somewhat as follows: ‘We 


have had a fair and made $18. We are sending it to 











you. Please give it to the Chelsea sufferers. Yours 
truly, etc. P. S—We hope the suffering is not all 
over.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 





Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, idea) for card inde boo 


kk 
Clear Instance.-— mar 8, and all papers an’ documents, Magara Clip ¢ Con N.Y. 


poets. 


SAPLEIGH—" Queer feliahs, these 
There's the one, 
‘an aching void.’ 





for instance, who speaks of 
Now, how can there be an aching 
void?”’ 

Miss Brunt—‘ 
Mr. Sapleigh?’ 






Have you never had a headache, 
’"—-Boston Transcript. 
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The SAXONIA lights same as 7 


’ y “p; any lamp and produces gas -— 
Criminal Negligence.—‘‘Did you ever make a white isbe, Burned afine = 
| serious mistake in a prescription?’ white light. Burns1-30il of == 


ordinary lamp: gives three [~ 
times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 
1-10 cost of electricity. Pays 
zon itself. Imported chim- 
and mantle of extra 
strength with burner com- 
lete for $3, express paid. 
Boney refunded if not as 
represented. Booklet free. 


Agents Wanted 
U. S. A. LIGHTING CO. 


262 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Reter to Banks of the citv, Bradstreet. or Dun 


AAI 


“‘Never but once,” answered the drug clerk, as a 
gloomy look passed over his face. ‘‘I] charged a man 
thirty cents for a prescription instead of thirty-five.”’ 


—Washington Star. 


Insane.—Howarp—'‘He’s crazy on the subject 
of aerial navigation.”’ 


Hatt1e—"‘A balloonatic.""—Catholic News. 


ise 
VIII! 








Probably the Latter.—When a man’s wife laughs 
at his jokes they are pretty good—or else she is.— 
Universalist Leader. 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get ‘‘ Improved.’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


8 Per Cent. FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


absolutely safe. Secured by Seattle Real Estate. 
If you wish an investment as safe as U.S. Bonds 
and paying 8 percent.interest per annum,write me 


HENRY W. LUNG 
408 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
Red or 


Sick Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


TheONLY perfect non-leakable ink 
pencils at a moderate 


A Rare Judge.—Teacher asked her scholars for 
| some very long sentences. One boy wrote: ‘‘Im- 
prisonment for life.” —Driftwood. 
| 





Up to Him.—‘‘Do you think you can manage 
with my salary of $12 a week, darling?’’ he asked, 
after she had said yes. 

“T’ll try, Jack,’ replied she. 
you do?’’—Universalist Leader. 





“But what will 





The Real Thing.—'‘ My 
exclaimed little Louise, 


furs are like those!’’ 
while walking through the 
store. 

‘‘Why,” exclaimed the mother, 
furs of any kind!” 

“Yes I have,”’ protested the child, ‘‘and they are 
lined with kittens, too.’’—Lutheran Observer. 





‘“‘you have no 











Kindred Associations.—‘‘I wonder what attrac- 








By mail, price. ty 
tions that woman over there has for Mr. Bangs?’’ poskpata .0O0 
“The attraction of association, probably. She | Upon receipt ° Sizes >> — 
is a grass widow and he has hay fever.’’—Baltimore of price. angs Wanted 
! . Py 
American. a: é ULLRICH & CO. >, 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. Manufacturers 





“Its Purity has made it famous.” Thames Building, 135 Greenwich Street, New York 
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A Quiet Affair.—A prominent lawyer of Vicks- | 
burg, Miss., who, after two months of widowhood, | 
took unto himself another spouse, was very indignant | 
when he read in one of the local papers the following 
notice of his marriage: 

‘‘The wedding was very quiet, owing to a recent 
bereavement in the bridegroom's family.’’—Catholic 
News. 


Fully Explained.—O._p Lapy (rather deaf)— 
**Are you any relation to a Mr. Green?”’ 

GREEN—‘‘T am Mr. Green.” 

Op Lapy—''Ah! Then that explains the ex- 
traordinary resemblance.’’—Pittsburg Observer. 





The more you know 
about the inside of the 
cigar business the more you 
will appreciate the cigar 
values I offer. 

Here is a photograph of 
the zmside of two cigars—the 
one on the left, a cigar picked at 
tandom from a box bought from a 
dealer. The one on the right a 
Shivers’ Panatela. Note the difference, 

The first is a machine-made cigar 
and has a filler of ‘‘cuttings” or 
“‘scraps.’’ Notonly makes a bad smoking 
cigar with poor drawing qualities but 
goodness only knows whaz those ‘‘scraps”’ are, 
or where they have come from. They are the 
Happy Pupil—Pupm (to private tutor)— bh ge pet 3 of the cigar manufacturing busi- 

Teacher, my hour is up. “3 The second cigar has a filler of /ong, clean, 

TEACHER—(who has just become engaged)—‘'] as clear Havana tobacco, whose history 1 know from the time it was 
am so happy to-day, my boy, that I am going to give aS imported in the leaf from the Island of Cuba, until it is boxed ready to 
you an extra half-hour free!’’—Fliegende Blaetter ship to the smoker. No shorts or cuttings ever go into a Shivers’ Pana- 
(Munich). tela. It makes a cigar of excellent drawing qualities, fine, mellow, nutty 
flavor, and you can smoke it with the knowledge that it is hand-made by 
} high-grade, well-paid workmen in a well-ventilated scrupulously clean 
Rural Diplomacy.—“‘Judgin’ from the price ye factory in the centre of Philadelphia’s best business district where it is 

open to inspection at any and all times. 

The wrapper is genuine Sumatra—from the Island of Sumatra. 
Far different from the so-called ‘‘Sumatra” grown in Florida or 
Connecticut and put on many cigars. 

— Judge. My Shivers’ Panatelas are the 1oc cigars of the trade. I sell them 
eee Le) at $5.00 per hundred or I will send a trial box of 50 for $2.50. I let you 
try them before you buy them, 













At a Party.—HeE—'‘My dear, I have a splitting 
headache. Can’t you manage to get rid of these 
people?”’ 

SHe—''T can’t very well show them to the door.” 

He—'‘Certainly not; but you can show yourself 
at the piano.’’— Figaro (Paris). 





The Reason.—Her—“‘I can not express to you 
my gratitude for your kindness in giving me the first 
dance last evening.” 

SHE—'‘Well, you see, it was a charity ball.’”’— 
Fltegende Blaetter (Munich). 


charged me, neighbor, ye put three gallon uv m’Jasses 
in a two-gallon jug. Naow I ain't b’grudgin’ the 
money, but I don’t cal-late ter hev the jug stretched.” 


=> 
e* 


Oo 


In Character.—Wire—''Is there any difference 
between a fort and a fortress?”’ HERE IS MY OFFER 


HusBanb—‘Not much, except, of COULES. that 2 I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a reader 
fortress must be harder to silence!’’—Lippincott's. of The Literary Digest, express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining forty at my expense, and no charge for the ten smoked, 
if he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

In ordering, please inclose business card, or send personal references, and 


b 
by many le?’’ r ; : 
gh ed gape 3 state which you prefer—light, dark, or medium cigars, 


All of One Kind.—'‘ Have your poems been read 


Certainly—about twenty publishers that I know During the seven years in which I have been doing business under that offer 
of.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. I have seen my factory grow from a single loft to an entire five story and 
basement building in the business centre of Philadelphia. 90% of my output 
goes ap on repeat orders. 
If the shape of my panatela doesn’t appeal to you, I have others that will. 
I make all sizes and shapes—all illustrated and described in 


My Book—FREE 


It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general that 
every man should know. Write for it. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc., 913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Compromise.—CorpuLent Svuitor (on his 
knees)—‘‘If you will not accept my offer, at least N 











help me up.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 







Dust.—A sign hung in a conspicuous place in a 
store in Lawrence: 

“Man is made of dust. Dust settles. Are you 
a man?’’—Boston Record. 


He Knew.—'‘Doctor,” said the convalescent. @ NM QPEN AIR BED ROO P Grelder'e Book on Poultry 
smiling weakly, ‘‘you may send in your bill any day f _ of ost a x. ectallo-—-batebing, 
now.” Write for Free Literature. Fifteen handsome chromos. 10c posty aid. Aue 


P 
“Tut, tut!’’ replied the M.D., silencing his patient Wi T 0 344 Franklin Street 's Germicide keeps fowls healthy. 
; W Indow 6B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
with a wave of hishand. ‘‘You’re not strong enough alsh do ent C * MORRIS, ILL. i ‘ 


—§9 ,059-Word 














yet.”’—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Business Man, Manufacturer, 
Lawyer, Physician, 

Writer, Reader. 

Keeps all documents 


permanently, and 























Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
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ta 
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? Nate will con- increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
Pears Soap makes neatly preserved vince you — How to manage a business 
so you can : —How il 

° : of the superi- SH GAG a tai bo eal 
white hands, gives clear  ority of this pact along hag 

: ° inder to all other — How to collect money 
skin and imparts fresh- devices. It has estab- a a 

‘ lished a high standard — How to get and hold a position 

ness to the complexion. ya Ag ay Bcc gps w helts chmne eee 


— How to devise office methods 

















> 2 offices and homes. Send to-day Ciitie F i A segyeen: 
x . g g for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
A cake of Pears ts a for Booklet and Price List. in no obleeatioe, yet it may Sa the means of starting you on a 
5 broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
: * when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
cake of com fort. H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. **Send on your 9,059-word Booklet."*. Send to 
Comfort by the <ake or in boxes, SYSTEM, Dept. 96, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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In writing, research 
shows nothing earlier 
than letters cut in stone 
by the Phoenicians: 
Investigation shows 


nothing later and 


farther advanced than 
that atlorded by the 





Model JO 
Column Finder 
Paragrapher 

Visible Writing 

Back Spacer and 
many other features 


re * ae Premier Typewriter Co. Cinc.~ 
Syracuse, N.Y. USA 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 


PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 

The Rosenthal 

Common Sense Method 

of Practical Linguistry 
e Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 

YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 

AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at 


spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational Freneh, 
Jerman, Spanish or Italian 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 












Not Mutual.—FatHErR—‘‘I cannot give you my 
daughter, my dear sir, I am mighty particular in 
}such things.” 
| Surror—'Oh pshaw! Now I am not in the least 
| so.”’—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 
| A Bit of Nature.—Boss—‘‘When you told that 
{new clerk that he'd have to hump himself if he ex- 
| pected to hold his job, how did he take it?’”’ 


| DEPARTMENT ManaGER—'‘ He got his back up 
| right away.”’—Chicago Tribune. 









Speculating on the Market.—‘‘ How is your rich 
uncle, Tommy?”’ | 

“*Very ill; I’m afraid he won't last long.” 

‘‘Then you can lend me that ten dollars I asked 
you for last week.’’ 


Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 
Realism .— has considerable verve, | 


rd attle , dash, and go, yet it breaks down in spots. "| 
‘““Well, what do you want in an auto story ?’ = 


Louisville Courrier-J ournal. 


“Your story 


Atlantic liner) —‘‘ Did you 
great appetite of that stout man at 


Must Be.—Sue (on the 


observe the 


dinner?” 
He—‘‘Yes; he must be what they call a stow- 
| away.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 





Unfortunate.—DeEntist (to assistant)—‘‘I think | 
I heard a patient in the waiting-room.”’ 

AssISTANT—‘‘Yes, but I can’t bring him in. 
the key 





He’s 





turned the inside.”—Meggendorfer 


| Blaetter 


on 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 8.—Vessels in the second division of the 
Atlantic battle-ship fleet sail from Port Said. 


January 10.—The Italian House of Deputies passes 
the Government's relief measures, with five dis- 
senting votes; the Government iscriticized for de- 


claring a state of siege in the devastated regions. 
January 12.—Turkey accepts the offer of Austria- 
Hungary of $10,500,000 and certain concessions 
as indemnity for the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 
January 14.—Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky dies at 
St. Petersburg. 
Two hundred and forty men are entombed by explo- 
sions of a coal-mine at Veszprin, Hungary. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


January 8.—President Roosevelt makes public a 
letter to Senator Hale, on the operations of the 
Secret Service, and charges that Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina, was involved ina land deal in 
Oregon. 

The Perkins resolution recommending that the 
President’s remarks on the Secret Service be laid 
on the table, is adopted by the House by a vote of 
211 to 36. 

January 11.—Mr. Tillman replies to President 
Roosevelt's charges, admitting the facts, but de- 
nying any criminal or improper conduct. 

Secretary Root and Ambassador Bryce sign a 
treaty providing for settlement of questions in 
dispute between the United States and Canada. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission submits to 
Congress its twenty-second annual report. 


General 


January 9.—The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces a callon national-bank depositories for 
approximately $25,000,000. 

The eight nightriders convicted of the murder of 
Captain Quentin Ranken are sentenced at Union 
City, Tennessee; six receive the death penalty, 

and two imprisonment for twenty years. 


January 10.—Nineteen men are killed by an_explo- 
sion of coal gas in the Leiter mine at Ziegler, | 
Illinois. 


January 12.—The Tennessee Senate passes the 
State-wide prohibition bill. 

January 13.—Congressman Theodore E. Burton, of 
Cleveland, is elected to the United States Senate 
by the Ohio legislature. 


Professor A L. Lowell is chosen to succeed Dr. 
Eliot as president of Harvard University. 
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Delicious— 


and Antiseptic 


Hi The first dentifrice to com- 
bine efficiency with a delightful 
after-taste. 

Trial tube sent for 4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Past. ¥. 
55 John Street, New York 























ABSOLUTELY safe 
—Is very brilliant, 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
OVER 200 STYLES, 


powerful and steady, Agents wanted, 
—One burner gives Catalogue Free. 
more light than six Write to-day. 
16-candle power elec- THE 


tric light bulbs—more 
economical] than kero- 
ne. Each lamp is a 


se. 
miniature light works, 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
TIME SAVER, AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 


Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
all your im- more handy than 


portant papers pins or files 
100 in Each Box Sample Box I5c 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157Waverly Pl., N. Y.Ctiy 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPUSIT 


If not satisfactory, 
questions asked, Daus’ Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator is the result of 25 
years’ experience, and is used and en- 
dorsed by thousands of business 
houses and individuals, 100 copies 
from pen-written and 60 eoples from 
typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 

ferfeet. Complete Duplicator, 
Cap size (prints 8& 5 00 
x 13 in.) Price ° 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., TL John St., New York 


BEST LIGHT Co. 
92 E. 5th St. 
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ara BANKING” MAIL; 


AT SIX PER CENT 
Sat WHEN you deposit your money 


with this institution, ample 
security for its safety, the form 
of first mortgages on ‘productive 
real estate, is placed in your pos- 
session and you have in addition 


the euarantee of the Company 


forthe prompt payment of the in- 
terest andthe principal when due, 


INTEREST PAYMENTS 
are forwarded by draft, either 
monthly, quarterly or semi- 


annually, as designated by the 
depositor. 


Before you place your funds you 
should write for our free booklet 


“F,"" which explains our Secure 
Certificates of Deposit. 


FE.MS GURRIN 
PRESIDENT. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


the 


kn this column, to decide questions concerning 
k & Wagnalls Standard 


i 
correct use of words, the Fun 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Ge” The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. | 


‘*J. D. H.,’’ Portsmouth, O.—‘‘ Does not the placing 
of the modifying adverb ‘only’ before orafter the verb 
modified make a vital difference in the meaning of a 
sentence?’”’ 


‘ ’ 


Rules for the correct use of ‘‘only’’ are chiefly 
instructive as showing the present impracticability 
of reducing English usage to rule. In general, any 
position of ‘‘only’’ that results in ambiguity of 
reference is of course faulty. Yet in the writings of 
even the best authors the word may be found in 
every possible position with reference to the words 
it is meant to restrict, and considerations of rhythm 
or euphony often give to it the worst possible place 
for indicating the meaning intended. Some years ' 
ago a critic showed that, by the principles of permu- 
tation, a short paragraph of a noted English writer, 
containing several ‘‘onlys,’”’ might have any one 
of about 5,000 meanings. Sometimes the position 
commonly given the word by writers is the one | 
universally condemned by the critics; as, ‘‘He 
only painted ten pictures,’’ for ‘‘He painted only 
ten pictures,” or (for greater emphasis), ‘He 
painted ten pictures omly.’’ In written discourse 
the principles of rhetorical construction aid in 
In spoken language 
in the 


guarding against faulty usage. 
the relations of ‘‘only’’ and similar words 
sentence are indicated to a great extent by stress 
and tone of voice, but in written language these re- 
lations must be conveyed by the position of the word. 
The general rule, so far as any rule can be given, is 
to place the ‘‘only’’ next to the word or phrase to be 
qualified, arranging the rest of the sentence so that no 
word or phrase that the word might be regarded as 
qualifying shall adjoin it on the other side, The sen- 
tence ‘‘Only his mother spoke to him” is not ambigu- 
ous, for the word ‘‘only’’ must apply to the succeeding 
phrase ‘‘his mother.’ ‘‘His mother only spoke to 
him’’ is ambiguous in written language, but in speech 
the inflection would show whether the ‘‘only”’ re- 
ferred to ‘‘his mother’’ or to ‘‘spoke.’’ ‘‘His mother 
spoke only to him’’ would scarcely be ambiguous, 
because ‘‘only’’ is rarely used in prose immediately 
after a verb that it-qualifies. Yet for absolute 
clearness ‘‘His mother spoke to him only’’ would be 
better. It will be thus séen that in applying the rule 
the circumstances of each particular case must be 
carefully considered. 

“‘F. D.,’” Denver, Colo.—*‘ Please inform me if the 
word ‘as’ is permissible in the sentence: ‘I am not 
as tired as you imagine,’ or if one should use ‘so.’”’ 

There is a shade of difference in the meanings of 
“fag... as’ and ‘‘as... so, as strictly used 
in comparisons, which is often neglected. ‘‘So.. . 
as’’ suggests that, in the comparison of the person 
or things mentioned, there is present in the mind of 
the speaker a consciousness of a considerable degree 
of the quality considered; ‘‘as ... as’ does not 
carry this impression. In ‘‘John is not as tall as 
James” there is no implication that the speaker re- 
gards either John or James as tall; there is merely 
a comparison of their heights. So, too, in ‘‘John 
is not as old as James’’ there is merely a comparison 
of ages. But if one says ‘‘John is not so tall as 
James,’’ tho the ‘‘so’’ is not emphasized, there 
is understood usually to be a reference more or less 
distinct to something uncommon in the height of 
James as compared with the stature of other men 
or of other boys of his age; the speaker regards James 
as being tall. ‘‘John is not so old as James”’ sug- 
gests that, in some relation or other, James is thought 
of as being old; as in ‘‘James is taller than John.”’ 
“Yes, but my boy is not so old as yours.” 

In affirmative sentences ‘‘so ... as’? can not 
properly be used except in certain restricted con- 
structions, and where the quality referred to is to 
be emphasized. It occurs oftenest in sentences 
that, tho affirmative in form, carry a negative 
suggestion. While ‘‘as... as’ is merely com- 
parative, ‘‘so ... as’’ places emphasis on the com- 
parison. Therefore, which of the two forms shall be 
used must depend upon what the speaker intends 
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-Pneumatic Tires 








The best known carriage tire in the 
world and the one that has been best 
known for the longest time is the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire. ‘The Kelly- 
+ Springfield Pneumatic is made by the 


same manufacturers. It has the same 








Wear-resisting, resilient composition. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco 











100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 


Home Gymnastics 
on Ling’s System 














to say. 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., Stockholm 
A Series of Daily Exercises Mostly Without Apparatus 
EVERYON can derive great profit from 
—_————— this simple, plain, direct ex- 
ercise at home. Based on the celebrated 
Swedish system. 


‘Simple and direct.””—St. Paul Press. 
**A little work of great value.—Salt Lake Tribune. 
“A marvelous amount of information of a most prac- 


tical character."—New York Sun. 
Price, 50 cents net; by mail, 54 cents 
New York, 44-60 E, Twenty-third Street 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


PIER C MOTOR BOATS 


AND MOTOR 


** Always Dependable’’ ee 


Superior to all others for 
Safety, Comfort, Durability 
and Speed. Our 24 years’ ex- 

perience enabies us to give 


— = ou the best for the 


east money. 88 sizes and 





Your 
Savings 


Will Have Three Distinct Advantages 
if Invested With This Company 


The principal will be absolutely safe—The in- 


terest will be exceptionally liberal—5 per cent— 


Withdrawals can be made at any time without 
notice and without loss of a day’s interest— 
ina 

if you want to deposit your money for 
2 years or longer, we will issue you a Certifi- 


cate of Deposit, bearing 6 per cent. 
This Company has been in business 14 years 3 


and has depositors in all parts of the country. 
Write for the booklet 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company Ri 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 






















styles of Motor Boats 
sin ne in price from 
$75.00 to $4,000.00. Mo- 
. tors only, 2 to 20 H. P. 

Knoeked Down Boat 
Frames with Machinery, 
Row Boats and Canoes. 
Write today for full 
particulars. ecan 
save you money. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., Twentieth Ave., Racine, Wis, 

















SIE GEL COOPER CO., New York City, Eastern Agents. 
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mare and Resort Directory 





No. 12 describes 100 attrac 
expensive toursto Florida, the 
South, Cuba, a, Ber- 
Panama, ete 13 devot- 

ed Foreign Tours and 

itineraries of a series of 


tive 


Marsters 
Jamai 
es Y No. 
eis it contains 
high cla-s excur to bs irope during Spring, Sum- 
mer. Free « 
MARSTERS’ TOURS 
31 West 30th Street, New York 
~ Personally Escorted Tours Through 


The WEST INDIES, MEXICO, FLORIDA 
Italy and The Riviera 


Membership. High Class. Lowest 
rates. Write for Booklets. 


GILLESPIE-KINPORTS CO. 


New York: ot, Mac dison Ave nue 
-Iphia: 200 N. 15th § Stree t 


— EL WITH 








Limited 
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EGYPT—PALESTINE—TURKEY —GREECE 


Sail January and Fe bruary, 1909. 


Senc 




















Che Boston 
Cravel Societp 


Ol World 


Zourneps 


THE $1425 


WORL 


ble 
Tanti goore: Maw. Berkeley Building, 


ent Steamships 
First Class throughout. Boston, Mass. 


Mi x GO é' wondrous Mexic 


Congenial party, limited. 4 cities, ieclad. 
ing on Mardi Gras.” Every comfort, Physi- 
sician in attendance, One price inc Judes 
allexpenses. Write for particulars of this 
and EUROPE AN Tours. 

ANT-SPENCE TOU 

457 Monadnock Bldg,, 











All daylight @astight acavel in 
private train. Spend 


30 Diamond Days ia 


Chicago 








TOURS of ITALY, 
Switzerland and North 
ern Europe 
March or April. 
leadership of Dr. H. H. 
Powers and Dr. H. F. 
Willard, Interpretive 
lectures. Send for 
announcement. 


UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 

















Miss WELDON 


FOREIGN TRAVEL sien titON 


rience Europe, pt, chaperones young 
ladies abroad Adie! niswinter. Very highest 


references, Address 16 South Brighton Ave,, 
Chelsea, N. J., or Murray Hill Hotel, N. y’ 


TEN LIMITED, conducted j parties to 


EUROPE: April, May .June,July, EverythingFirst | 


Class. “Old World Tourist Guide” Free 
DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, N.Y.(80th Year) 


— moders ate cost. 
EURC 


I. P. GRAHAM. IDEA »PEAN IDEAL 


TOURS, Box 1055-D, Pa. WAY 





Sendfor booklet. Best 
way to see Europe 


Pittsbare, 


THE OUTER CIRCLE. 221 Seaton, April 15, 1909. 


Ist Cla Gibraltar, Morocco, Sp: Nice, Monte 
Carlo, aman Pisa, Rome, Naples, Pocipeti: Florence, 
Venice, Budapesth, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, 


Hollaad, Belgium, Paris, London. Circulars ready. 








Li1aM T. SHEPHERD, 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
FREE TRIP to Europe or in America 
wil) be given at any time 


an organizer ot a party of eight. Add 


AdTeRS 
Eine ‘OCK’S TOUR: Dean St.. Brookly, 





SICILY—GREECE— CONSTANTINOPLE 
—DALMATIA--$275 


Spring and Summer Cruises to the most 
interesting shores of the Mediterranean, 
Write for announcement 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 
FLORIDA, Florence V iMa. in the the 
region, A resort combining MIOGRGDOIIEAN 
comforts and Juxuries with plantation life, 
500 acres orange groves. Hunting and fish- 


ing. Rates and on aera 
it GUY NICKERSO 
Florida, 


Florence Villa Station, 
s oO U ¥ Nast moa Wy onUICnate 
AMERICA and Across the Andes, 


Itineraries ready. 
COLLVER TUURS CO., 424 Boylston St., Boston, 


Palestine and | Egypt eno : Ba 


GRISWOLD, 28A Sh Shelter Sty New Havea, Conn, 











NAPLES T TO. LON DON 
British Isles 


Berlin—V cota Athens—Rome. I .ondon 


8. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, ‘ines, 





Robson's OlD World Tours 


Two delightful tours at? Europe. First 
eaving March Carmania” fo 
Spain, Sicily, b Ath Tho Tiivione: ninenolion! 
Paris, London—9 weeks. Second tour leav- 
ing July Sth for Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 

ny, France, Holland, Belgium, Englan 
and Sari fon Seen e, irst c 
r itineraries. 


Mre, B, A, ROBSON, 40 Bruce Ave. Yonkers, N. Ys 
Economy in 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS $250 


Mediterranean — Western Furope— Kritish Isles, 
Robinson Tours.vept. E. Webster, Muss. 
Select two months’ 


EUROPE Summer Tour, $250 


12 tours at lowest rates from #175 up. British Isles, 
~aoet Tae a ies ance, Mave a Germany, 
Apply NOW. | 


THE TEMPLE Tou RS, 8. Ie en St, Boston, Mass, | 











Send Your Boy to Europe} 
College instructor, Harvard man, experienced in 
Vuropean travel, will take select party of boys this, 
summer p oaees terms. Correspondence invited, 
WITERARY DicesT !} 





“Travel Free from Ca 
Bartlett’s Select Tours 


532 Walnut, Street 


te.ls how 


paneecenss 


ROUND t= WORLD 


Exclusive, Excertional Tours 
TRANS-SIBERIAN PARTY IN MARCH 


months’ Tour leaving in August, $4750 
months’ Tour leaving in October, $2750 


Various Routes Send for Itineraries. 
COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


424 Bolyston Street, oston, Mass. 


(o% EUROPE AND ORIENT 
28th Season. Limited Parties. Exeep- 
SHG AM f. Paine. 145 Midge St Glens Falls NL. 
EV R ie P| E. penile cicosiaasenaters 
MRS, SHELTON, Winter Bill, Boston, Mass, 
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Opportunity to join 





TO EUROPE--THE IDEAL 


}deal European Tours 
20 Library Place, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WAY 








EUROPEAN 


Right travelis a 
laboratory study 
of civilization. 


Europe isatonce 


room, A maxi- 


mum of enjoy- 
ment and profit. 











Intelligent European Travel 
Includes expert cultured leadership, leisurely itin 
eraries, first class, every comfort and expense 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
| Three European Tours ert. coin! 


panied by leader and chaperon, Best accommodations, 


| Highest referenc es Automobile and motor-boatexcur- 
s10ns. mn Deusen, 542 W.124thSt.,N.¥.City, 











Columns 








H. w. Dunning & ¢ &C pet € Cong’! H cee Boston, Mass. 
y F AT A To Earliest America’s 
Temples and Palaces 
Yucatan was the cradle of 
A Tour To Be civilization in the West- 
ern Hemisphere Her 
Remembered massive ruins—handi- 
work of her first settlers 
form an attraction of world-wide interest. 
Send for Literature Dept. B, «WARD LINE,” 
NEW YORK or 
Yucatan Tours Rureau.?.0.Kox2. Progreso. Vac. Mex 
peri TOURS DE LUXE 
to Flonda, Cubs, wet! Inches California 
BERMUD 
Ww. oe a ee, the anc jr ornaradi 
McCANN’S TOURS 
Phone—123-38th 1328 Broadway, New York 
EUROPE — 104 DAYS— $750 
Sune $ to September 16. Interesting Mtinerary, 
Perfect Service, September in the British Isles. 
Add. Dr. M. ugler, 7 E. Fourth St., Cineimnatl 
EV ROPE vis MEDITERRANEAN, 
ith Reason} Sum: 
Toure. Best est Prices. 
Ww. gt JOHNSON, pa i a Baltimore 
Rel ified 
Rate for advertisements under this h 
BUSINESS OPPORT UNITIES | 
“AN ESTABLISHED manufacturing con 
cern, incorporated in New York State, hav- 
ing among its customers the United States 
Government, offers a part of its 7% preferred 
stock to investors. This stock is high grade, 
and—like abond—matures and x pay: 
able at the. office of z i 
toa Soa 4 Mee ie any income is realized on 
common stock. The redemption of stock is 
secured by a sinking fund. Complete factory 
an a 28 Organize ay very legal set se 
gua you have or Pace to inv: 
write for partic maga OHN WHITE, 
Room w, 2 Flatbush Ave, “Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 
Order Benotisas at home vote whole or 
Spare time. We tell you how. Ve ry good 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfit proposition. or **Starter,”’ free 
ae write D. KRUE GER CO.. 


Washing ton St., ___—C Chicago, Ti. 


BDILD A $5.00) BUSINESS in two years, 
ef us start you in the collection business. 
No* capital needed; big field. e teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. , AMERICAN COLLECTION SE RVICE, 
SS) Detroit, chigan. 
(FE INSURANCE POLIC TES PUR- 
oh ASED, L pay more than the Companies. 
Circulars free. Wm, Rhodes, Life Ins. 
awyer, 1429 Williz amson “Bla , Cleveland, O. 
INCOKPORATS your Raden Secure 
Oapital. Increase Credit. Limit Lishilite. 
Representatives Wanted. AMERIC ,AN 
LTY TRUST CO., Wilmington, Del 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT __ 


WE REBUILD second hand typewriters 
th; new. 


peti big ceeicar ‘and "re al’? rebuilt 
goods. Free trial at our expense and manu- 
facturers’ guarantee of one year. Write 
Sat GRADY-REBUILT TYPEWRITER 

Co. 50 eee STREET. CHICAGO. 
Typewriters —Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 
Remington, 12! 00; Smith Premie r, $15.00; 


iver, § Year's guarant Harlem 
Typewriter Prehe Rm.37,217 Ww. 125th St. N.Y. 


FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
TYPEWRITER WORK. Experienced 
male typist wishes work to be done at home 
evenings, First class work. Trustworthy, 
Finest references. Prices very reasonable. 
rary Digest. 
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eading 75 cents per line 


‘PA TENTS AND A ATTORNE’ Ys 





PATENTS SKOURED or fee revurned, 
Send sketch for, free © report ast to Patent. 
ability. GU 
INVENT. eich De saatie List of Tsgaetion 


Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL. 
oo offered for one invention; $)6,00) for 
ov! 


rid’s Progres 
Evans Wilkens & Co... 849 oF, -. ‘Washington. 


y PATENTS | HAT. PAY. pe ROTECT 


Ad 
age "Guide 


fe ptt. _Tecords. 


Mason ‘FENWICK @ LA RENCE, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, Washington, 0. C,, Box 
Established 4? years, Best references. Terms 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
fali nm selecting an attorney. Wri te us. 

PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed lon re ceipt of siz 
cents Stamp RS 


ooms 18 to 38 Pacific er) 
Washington, D. C. 





.. Free search of 
E. BE. VOORMAN, 


Vashington, D.C 





Fat ablished 1869. 


HELP WANTED 

WANTED.—Railway Mail Clerks, Customs 
Clerks, Clerks at Washington. Commence- 
ment Salary $800.00. Many March examina- 


tions. C andidates a prepared ree. Write for 
schedule. INSTITIU ITE, 


Dept. B 64, Rochester, N. . ¥. 








AGENTS—Men and women to take orders 
or fruit and ornamental trees ants, etc. 
Highest « -ommissions payable weekly, 


Ou 
fit free. 


Perry} Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 
‘HORS ES. ¢ CARRIAGES, ETC. 


“FORS E. One straight front Brougham 
and one Recsteass Victoria made by Dem- 
arest, New York. Used only season and as 
moon’ = aS = ES at cos .00, will sell 


SOHN M. ‘SNTTH, Atlanta, Ga, 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Socialism inev vitable. Know why? Read 
“The Socialists’ 0 cents; * ‘Common Sense 
of Socialism” $1. Both postpaid $) 35. 
S.A BLOCH H, > Oakley Ave., Chicago. 
FREE—New Thought, its progress and ite 
limitations and other | literature. Sent upon 

, 


application. Gould, 
Hote}! Pelham, Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


SEEDS AND POULTRY 





OUTLINES for Addresses, Lectures, Ra: 
says, Club Pa ers, oasts, Arguments, and 
ees Colle arly Tra a: 


‘Ma liable Resoars ee era 
aNuUscripts Cri 
laced. AUTHORS? REVISION | 


Morningside Ave., New ¥ 


arranged, 
copied an: and d pl 





MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND PLACED 

WITH PUBLISHER, Write, 

ARY BURKAU, 

64 Fort pees eee Brooklyn, N. ¥ yy 
ASSISTANCE given in reports, debates, 

toasts, addresses for occasions, orations, 


lectures, speeches. club programs. 
u of Research, New Albans, foes: 





|e 





ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED, with =) 


without music, for new Song b book. Als 
Soe Stories with. mora 
Rev. W. L. PRI 


Anthors’ panenctipte wanted in every 
branch of f literature. For publication. in 


volume RANE BLISH- |} 
ING CO., 131 Tribune Bldg., New York City. ( 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of PAGE OATA- 

LOG FREE -—Issued in celebration of the 

Quarter-Centennial of Page wears. Tells 

000 farmers buv Page Fence, 

pen- toe Spring 

why Te is most eco- 

ag fence on the market. Send to-day 
for Free. wwubilea Catalog.’ 

PA VEN WIRE ‘ENCE Cco., 
Rox Tiss, ADRIAN, Mier 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 


one year old (8 to 14 Ibs.) 25e. per Ib 
FOREST HOME FARM 


Newport, N. Y. 














PURCELLVILL E, VIRGINIA. 


EDUCATION AL 





ACTING, Elocution, Ora “We teach 
this Prethip ail and Pros eatle art by mail | 
and prepare you for the stage or speakers’ \ 
platform. Booklet_on Dramatic. oi free. | } 

AGO SCHOOLS O 
1 Get Opera House, 


we MUSICAL 


A TREBLE SERVICE—Hope Music Stand. 
Consisting of Stand, Case and Music Folio. 
All in one roll when closed, convenient to 
carry. 83. Hope Music Stand Co. 

Masha: 


paug Street, rovidence, R. I. 


teach } 


eon ai 
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| Special: ia) 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE. To in- 
troduce our new seed catalogue," ‘Ki very- 
saa for t es arden,” ages, 

ngs, devoted to See atian and aiwecn 











rice list 2c 








we W will rend ‘tree to everyone mentioning 
thie magasine and sending) cents in stampa 
cent Hen- 
ow rden seeds. 
Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing” which the late Peter Hender- 
son considered the. most | valuable article he 
ever wrote. ET SON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt eset ee York City: 
ENGLISH RING NEOK big ay 
page ES and 
| glace. plumage a} ad hay ¥ 
| taken now for a few settings of eggs, “a 
| delivery i in the spring. Pheasants eggs, $2.60 
per ee a Silkie Eg; $2.00 per 
doze: KA SRUOH. Hi. yi 
Charles M, Bull, Proprietor, Newport, B.1. 
ENLARGEME. NTS for Den Decorations, 
~Two Sin, XWin. enlargements for 
order. ixpert Deve oping, nt- 
ing ae Pnleiea ct Re, FINSO 
stamp. R L. JOHN 
Expert Photo ri aiehio W yn Barre, Pa. 
FOR MEN 
HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB organ- 
izing to buy a splendid preserve in F Jorida. 
Membership and dues very reasonable but 


references will be required, acceptable to 
Board of Trustees, if unknown to some 
member, Write for details to 

J. W. Spain, uitman, Go. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Coats-of-Arms 
AND CRESTS 
searched and correctly painted in water 
colors for framing, Dies for embossing 
stationery provided. Heraldic authority 
guaranteed. Write to 
GEORGE D. TODD. 


314 Madison Avenue, * New York. 





Miniature 
Miniature Portraits, Ivory or Porcelain, 
painted from any picture. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed, 18 8 years’ experience. Prices reaacn- 


able. A. W ilsey Partrick, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N ¥ 





